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In the Fort Wayne Story slide film, Stephen’s mother relates how am 
and delighted she is that TocetHer has captured his interest. 


You can learn more about young Stephen and other Methodists who 
ToceTHER from the filmstrip ‘‘The Fort Wayne Story.’’ Planned for offi¢ 
board and quarterly conference use, you may use the filmstrip FREE 
charge. Ask your District Superintendent for details. 


He’s young. He’s just four years old. On Sundays he attends the First 
Methodist Church in Auburn, Indiana with his mother. 


Still of a pre-school age he understands the spirit of church — and 
the spirit of TOGETHER. Though reading isn’t yet one of his accom- 
plishments he’s quick to grasp the meaning of beautiful pictures. 


And as he grows each year with TOGETHER in his home, The 
Methodist Church publication and The Methodist Church become 
part of his life. Yes, it’s only through the All Family Plan that 
you can be sure TOGETHER reaches and influences every member 
of the family. Why not write today for additional information. 
Explore the possibilities of “reaching out” to your church families 
each month of the year. Write to: 


Together, 740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 











NEWSLETTER 


record for church going was set in the U.S. last 
year. During an average week more than 50 million 
adults went to church, or nearly a million more than 
the previous high set in 1955. With 54 per cent of 
its population attending church the Midwest was the 
"churchgoingest" area. Next in order were the East, 
52 per cent, South, 51 per cent, Far West, 35 per 
cent. 


MORE THAN MORAL SUPPORT. Determined to do better than 
just lend moral support to its churches in the field 
of racial integration, the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church's Board of Home Missions will lend funds 
to any of its churches that hesitates to integrate 
its members for fear of financial losses. 


$8.3 MILLION FOR METHODIST SCHOOLS. The 9.7 million 
Methodists in the United States gave over $8.3 mil- 
lion during the 1957-58 fiscal year for current 
operation of their church-related universities, 
colleges, theological and secondary schools, and 
Wesley Foundations. This was $1.2 million more than 
was contributed during 1956-57. The Church now has 
over $947 million invested in higher education. 
[See page 98.] 


A HEART ATTACK suffered January 6 took the life on Jan- 
uary 15 at Orlando, Fla., of 53-year-old Bishop 
John W. Branscomb of the Jacksonville Area. J. Ernest 
Wilkins died on January 16 in Washingon, D.C. He was 
president of the Methodist Judicial Council and 
former U.S. assistant secretary of labor. 

(More church news on page 98) 
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pramaric 16mm Leften-Easter Films 


PRESENT THE TRUE MEANING OF EASTER 


| BEHELD HIS GLORY 
(Cathedral Films; 55 minutes.) The dra- 
matic story of Cornelius, a Roman Centurion, 
and his conversion to Christianity. Through WI 
his story, the film pictures the Last Supper, 
Gethsemane, the trial, crucifixion, and res- 
urrection. (MPO) ( 
B&W rental, postage extra, $15.00 nea 
During Lent . .rental, postage extra, $22.50 ; 
Color rental, postage extra, $25.00 . j s 
During Lent ..rental, postage extra, $35.00 . Tw 


GATES OF GLORY ! i Fit 
(Concordia Films; 30 minutes.) This is your . : in 
opportunity to order our latest Lenten-Easter , of « 
film, an episode from the television series ss 
THIS IS THE LIFE. A group of imprisoned : ] 
Christians hear the wonderful story of the a : acce 
last weeks of Jesus’ life, as told by Thomas, * \ 
the doubting disciple. (MPO) i : and 
B&w rental, postage extra, $9.00 ei brit 

During Lent . .rental, postage extra, $12.00 4 ; haz 


MIRACLE OF LOVE J 4 liev 
(Family Films; 45 minutes.) Christian faith j 4 
expresses itself in love, as Dr. MacKenzie 
prepares his Easter sermon. On Easter Sun- | Beheld His Glory It < 
day, he delivers his sermon with new faith Begin planning your seasonal test! 
and vigor, emphasizing the fact that eternal worship services now, taking 
life begins with the kind of choices we time to select an appropriate tary 
make every day of the year in every situa- 16mm film to supplement your L 
tion we encounter. (MPO) Church or Church School pro- 
B&W rental, postage extra, $12.50 gram materials for Easter. 


pomenenee =< sesscccccccssesesemsE TE 1 IN AND MAIL TODAY ssssssses 


Order from Department SP 
THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Baltimore 3 ° Chicago 11 * Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 + Detroit 1 + Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 . Richmond 16 + San Francisco 2 
Please send me the films checked below, on a rental 
basis, postage extra. ; 


| BEHELD HIS GLORY GATES OF GLORY 
B&W $15.00 B&W $9.00 


© During Lent $22.50 ©) During Lent $12.00 

ae ( Color $25.00 MIRACLE OF LOVE 

-_ (J During Lent $35.00 [] B&W $12.50 
() Check the square at ( Payment enclosed (J Charge to my account 
-_ — your ae Suey 
oO e new rojector ° 
Catalog, containing the SEND TO: 
latest information on Street: 
films, filmstrips, records, 
projectors and other ity; oe ok lige 


equipment. Add state sales tax where it applies. 
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Where Peace Begins 


CRIES for a new approach to 
peace have been growing louder and 
more insistent within the Church. 
Two illustrations: the message of the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference 
in Cleveland and the latest message 
of our Methodist Council of Bishops. 

The Cleveland message, taking into 
account the fears that this nation— 
and other nations—are living on the 
brink of annihilation, recognized the 
hazards of continuing the make-be- 
lieve relationship between our nation 
and the Peoples Republic of China. 
It also urged suspension of nuclear 
tests and abolition of Universal Mili- 
tary Training. 

Like the Cleveland conference, our 
bishops urged a rethinking of United 
States foreign policy. They favored 
control and limitation of armaments, 
lowering of trade barriers, mutual aid 
programs, assistance to nations under- 
going rapid change, and strengthen- 
ing the United Nations. 

These two statements—timely and 
bold—are both reminders of the 
church’s historic and continuing role 
in movements for peace. 

Yet there are dissonant voices, even 
within the churches, advocating dia- 
metrically opposite roads to peace. It 
may be that this fact only advertises 
the ambiguities of life for persons and 
for nations. Clearly, a radical and 
tough—and_ thoroughly Christian— 
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—uehristian Advocate 


Christian Advocate est. 1826 .. . The Pastor est. 1937 





FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 





“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 
I do not know 


John Wesley 


Founder of | worship. 
vogue: any other religious society, 
either ancient or modern, 


wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 
been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
Here is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
culiar to us.” 
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CHRISTIAN 
WORLD 
SEMINAR 


JULY 13 to SEPT. 5 


Ministers, this is the round-the-world 
educational tour designed for you and 
your intelligent laymen. Visit major 
tourist attractions in sixteen countries, 
including Egypt and the HOLY LAND. 
You will see the world and learn about 
it first-hand through conferences with 
ambassadors, USIS officers, senators, 
newspaper editors, educators, Point IV 
officials, etc. You will be guests of Chris- 
tian leaders around the world and see 
missions at work; make on the spot 
study of the non-Christian religions of 
the world; and travel with the kind of 
people you enjoy. 


The seminar will visit: Honolulu, Tokyo, 


Kamakura, Nikko, Formosa, Hong Kong, Sai- 
gon, Manila, Tagaytay, Bangkok, Calcutta, Ser- 
ampore, Benares, Delhi, Agra’s Taj Mahal, 
Karachi, Baghdad, Babylon, Cairo, Memphis, 
Giza, Beirut, Baalbec, Damascus, Amman, 
Jericho, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Samaria, 
Sea of Galilee, Capernaum, Nazareth, 
Tel Aviv, Athens, Corinth, and Rome. 


Israel, 
Haifa, 
The return ticket is valid for many stopovers 
in Europe, such as Geneva, Paris, Frankfort, 


Madrid, 


TOUR OFFICERS: 

Dr. G. Ray Jordan is Education Advisor. 
He is a nationally known Methodist 
author, educator, preacher, and world 
traveler. 

David M. Bryan is Tour Manager. He is 
the minister of the University Church 
(Disciples of Christ) on the edge of 
the campus of the University of Chicago. 
He has managed educational tours all 
over the world, including Russia. 


TOUR RATE: 

It is priced on an all-inclusive basis at 

a lower figure than you imagine possible. 
Also offered on a “go now-pay later” 

plan. 


RESERVATIONS: 
Write for detailed itinerary, informa- 
tion, and reservations to: 
CHRISTIAN WORLD SEMINAR 
5541 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


London, etc. 





reappraisal of our present approach, 
to peace is needed. 

Since World War II, there has 
been a new effort to have the churches 
in on the process when and where 
decisions of international policy are 
being made. The Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs has 
been quietly active, but remarkably 
effective, in conveying views of the 
churches to the government. 

Church bodies have continued to 
speak out on such issues as disarma- 
ment and rights of conscientious ob- 
jectors. These are specific problems 
that merely suggest deeper involve- 
ments in the tensions of our space- 
atomic age. Perhaps the best role of 
the Church is to ask the right moral 
questions about these issues. 

For the ordinary minister and 
church member, this raises the ques- 
tion, “where does peace begin?” In 
the State Department? In the White 
House? In the Church? 

Peace, after all, does begin at home. 
Both the bishops and the World 
Order conference delegates related 
racial tensions in the United States 
to the international problem of peace. 
And rightly so. If the search for 
peace cannot begin in our own back 
yard, we have little chance to make 
any constructive contribution to the 
peace of the world. 

Rightly, we pride ourselves on a 
type of democracy wherein the peo- 
ple are permitted to think for them- 
selves, and this gives every one of 
us the greater responsibility to speak 
| and act for world peace. 
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The Endicott App-a-CusHION can be added 
to your present pew—not as a loose cushion 
-but as beautiful, permanent foam cushion- 
ing. You sit on 1144” Vinylfoam... covered 
to § with long-wearing Naugahyde—the finest in 
na- | vinyl upholstery ...comes in a wide range of 
ob. | elors and patterns. App-a-CusHION will give 
you years and years of service. 
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ates Twelve leaders—7 pastors, 2 bishops, an editor, the 
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sc | GHRISTIAN STRATEGY FOR A STRUGGLING WORLD— 


the | 2 72-page book which deserves to be “must” reading for ministers and 
laymen everywhere. Publication date, February 1. 
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Christian Strategy for a Struggling World 


at $1.00 each, postpaid. 


- Send to: Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
or your Methodist bookstore. 
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MATURE YEARS 


METHODISM’S OWN ATTRACTIVE, STIMULATING 
QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR ITS OLDER ADULTS. 
Only $1.50 a year for individual subscription to home address; 
30¢ a quarter in bulk to churches. 


| ¢ Methodist Publishing House (By 


Please order from House serving you | 
Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San ‘Francisco 2 | 
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Big Discounts to Churches 
Send NOW for Sales Catalog 


My Call 
to the 


Ministry 


ALTAR CABINETS 
WORSHIP CENTERS 


Forrest J. Rosinson, Methodist FOLOING CHAIRS 
Church, Fleischmanns, N.Y. BANQUET TABLES 
TUBULAR STEEL CHAIRS 
HORTLY after World War II, KINDERGARTEN 
my wife and I moved to Still- CHAIRS AND TABLES 
water, Okla., where I completed LECTERNS — PULPITS 
a degree in commerce. Following 
graduation, we opened a gift and Above Altar 


jewelry store and became active in oe = oe 
the First Methodist Church. ae 


, ° ee Prayer Rooms, Chapels, etc. On 
Under the Inspiring leadership of easters; sliding doors in back 


men who filled that pulpit, we be- with adjustable shelf makes 
came more and more interested storage cabinet. Beautiful, rev- 
in the church. About that time I Ch, SeeEER, 

began feeling a burning restless- 

ness I could not understand. WORSHIP CENTERS 


At a Methodist Men’s retreat Complete chancel furniture 
: < ¢ ¢ in beautiful kiln-dried oak in- 
in 1952, I opened my life fully to cluding Altar with red velour 
Christ for the first time; but I Dossal, up hols tered oak § 
fs : - x chairs, attractive matched 
did not identify this with a call pulpit, lectern and chairs. 


zat May be bought separate or 
to the ministry. However, my rest- as a unit. Complete line of 


lessness continued to increase and Church, Church School and 
, Kindergarten furniture and 
when a good friend my age accessories. Buy NOW before 
sos : Easter. Take advantage of 
entered the ministry, the idea also ma. 
seemed right for me. But we had a 


home, a business, and no finances r-@QVgiel).\>--- 


for seminary training. Dept. N2 
Gradually those obstacles began Please Crsiog of church feruitare, ete. 

to fall away. So, by June, 1956, and special wholesale discounts. 

at the age of 33, I was appointed 

to a three-point charge deep in 

New York’s Catskill mountains City _________Zone __State 


and I enrolled in Drew Theo- The FRANKLIN-LEE COMPANY 


logical Seminary. 12801 S.HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 


Name 





Address 
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SPECIAL 
REPORT 


Despite wire fences and observation posts, pit- 


falls, ramparts, wire-traps and alarm devices, 
some get across borders, leading to freedom— 
but most do not and still need help.—Enrrors, 


The Churches and the Refugees 


AFTER 31 YEARS, 60-year- 
old Arnold Polly and his 83-year- 
old mother, Mrs. Amalia Polly, 
were reunited in the customs hall 
of the airport at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. She is a refugee from 
Estonia on the Communist-domi- 
nated Baltic. Mr. Polly is a dairy 
farmer. 

Tibor Nyeki, an iron-founder 
who is a refugee from Hungary 
and the wife he married at 
Gerovo have left Yugoslavia. 
They waited nine months to find 
a country in the Western world 
that would accept them. They 
went to France. 

Dr. George Gavrilovic, his 
wife and their two children had 
a storybook escape from Yugo- 
slavia, due to the fact that he 
had performed a delicate opera- 
tion for a friend of Tito. They 
reached the United States, most- 
ly because of the further fact 
that the doctor, serving in the 
Chetnik army, saved the life of 
an American flier who broke his 
leg in a parachute jump. At long 
last, Gavrilovic received permis- 
sion to practice medicine in his 
newly found homeland. 
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The Rev. Janis Laupmanis, a 
Latvian, came to the United 
States in 1945, with the help of 
the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief.. He is serving 
the Methodist Church at Harper 
Woods, Mich. 

Such are the refugees—more 
than 20 million of them (some 
1/70th of the world’s total popu- 
lation)—rendered jobless, home- 
less, and almost hopeless by con- 
ditions that followed World War 
II. About 193,000 fled from 
Hungary in 1956. Each month, 
some 25,000 people slip out of 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. 
About 400,000 Karelians moved 
to Finland when their peninsula 
was annexed by Russia in 1947, 
and 600,000 Volksdeutsche from 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
elsewhere sought refugé in Aus- 
tria within the last decade. 

There are still 3,000,000 un- 
settled refugees in South Korea 
and almost a million in Vietnam. 
When India and Pakistan di- 
vided, 15,000,000 Hindus and 
Muslims crossed the borders, and 
in 1958, 11 years after the di- 
vision, a third of these people 
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were still existing without any 
land or homes. 

In Hong Kong, 700,000 per- 
sons are classified as refugees 
from Communist China. And 
there are more than 900,000 
Arab refugees in Palestine, con- 
stituting the most scandalous 
refugee problem anywhere in the 
world. 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 


British-born Elfan Rees, who 
serves as advisor on refugee 
affairs to the World Council of 
Churches, defines a refugee as 
“anyone who has been uprooted 
from his home, has crossed a 
frontier—artificial or traditional 
—and looks for protection and 
sustenance to a government or 
authority other than his former 
one.” Signficantly, the book in 
which he has given this defini- 
tion is titled: Century of the 
Homeless Man. 

When displaced persons were 
fleeing from Nazi tyranny and 
terror, the United Nations Refu- 
gee and Relief Association was 
founded. A decline of interest, 
though no end of the problem, 
resulted in the closing of this 
agency. The International Refu- 
gee Organization came next, and 
was forced to quit before it had 
done its work. After that the 
United Nations set up the office 
of high commissioner for refu- 
gees who had a hard time until 
the Hungarian crisis sharpened 
public interest in the whole mat- 
ter of refugees. 

Governments have become in- 
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terested, largely through the 
United Nations. Churches have 
become really concerned, chiefly 
through the World Council of 
Churches. And there are three 
kinds of church groups at work: 
World-wide organizations like 
the World Council and such de- 
nominational fellowships as the 
Lutheran World Federation; in- 
terdenominational agencies like 
Church World Service in the 
United States; and such denomi- 
national bodies as the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief, 
which works closely with the 
World Council and Church 
World Service. 

The Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration 
has been dealing with European 
refugees (totaling 15 million 
since 1945) and has settled many 
of them in European countries. 
The United States Escapee Pro- 
gram has assisted 300,000 refu- 
gees over a six-year period. There 
are 21 voluntary agencies pro- 
viding services under its con- 
tracts. 

Because flood and famine as 
well as political and economic 
conditions produce refugees, the 
problem is never static. Solutions 
must be tailored to special con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, there are 
three classic solutions: repatria- 
tion (sending refugees back to 
the unfriendly countries out of 
which they came); emigration 
(moving them to new countries 
in which they can find welcome) ; 
and integration (helping them 
become at home among the peo- 
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ple with whom they have found 
temporary asylum). 


GOVERNMENT AND CHURCH 


While governments, through 
the United Nations, furnish most 
of the money, the churches, 
through their agencies and the 
World Council’s Division of In- 
ter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees overseas, and Church 
World Service in the United 
States, carry on the actual work 
of relief and resettlement. Leslie 
E. Cooke, director of the World 
Council division, says: “Every 
church has the right to ask and 
to receive, and every church shall 
have the privilege of giving.” In 
the United States the churches 
play a primary role. 

Much of the Church’s work 
must be personal and individual. 
Churches make available reset- 
tlement homes, establish hos- 
pitals, even set up colonies, as 
they have done in Brazil to wel- 
come the exiled Old Believers 
from Russia. American and Brit- 
ish church youth have gone 
abroad with hammer and saw to 
construct homes and camps for 
refugees. 

Church work extends beyond 
such material needs as _ food, 
clothes, and medicines. It gets 
into the development of leader- 
ship, which is especially needed 
by refugee groups in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. It finds 
ways to utilize the talents of 
new arrivals, whose coming en- 
riches the new land, just as their 
going impoverishes the old land 
where they lived. 
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Voluntary agencies such as 
churches are indispensable in re- 
settling refugees, according to 
August R. Lundt, United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for 
Refugees. His reason: They are 
not bound by the legal require- 
ments that, in themselves, can 
never alleviate human misery. 

In the United States those who 
have had the refugees on their 
hearts operate under two public 
laws. The first deals with refu- 
gees who are eligible for resettle- 
ment, but who missed out under 
earlier programs. The second law 
permits refugees in two new 
categories to enter: 1,500 earth- 
quake victims from the Azores 
and 3,136 from war-torn In- 
donesia. This last group is the 
main responsibility of the Meth- 
odist Committee today. Many 
have no way to earn transporta- 
tion except to become hired sea- 
men. 

The “hard core” refugees are 
the sick, the aged, the disabled, 
who cannot go abroad and must 
be placed in homes. Most of these 
refugees have been received in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, Holland, Scandinavia, and 
Greece, where churches have set 
up homes for them. The Meth- 
odist Committee has helped in 
several instances. 

The reception of 
usually includes 


refugees 
physical care 
(medical service, food and cloth- 
ing), vocational training, edu- 
cational opportunities, counsel- 
ling, job placement, and integra- 
tion into the church life of the 


the United 
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States this is done by Church 
World Service, working closely 
with denominational groups like 
the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief. 

Immigration is possible only 
when the churches do their part. 
Refugees may be ready for a 
move, with all the tests passed, 
but nothing happens until they 
get sponsors. Even where the 
governments were reluctant, at 
first, to work with the churches, 
they have come to appreciate the 
help that churches can give in 
finding jobs for refugees and 
facilitating their acceptance into 
the communities to which they 
go. 

In some instances refugees lose 
interest in the Church, because 
of their experiences in the home- 
land from which they came. In 
more instances, they develop a 
new interest in the Church. For 
example, the influx of refugees 
into Austria from Communist 
countries doubled the member- 
ship of Lutheran churches in a 
10-year span. Many refugees 
brought in by the Methodist Com- 
mittee have joined Methodist 
churches in the United States 
and taken an active part. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


No immediate end of the refu- 
gee problem is in sight. There 
are four major refugee groups 
—2,000,000 in camps in Austria, 
Germany, Italy and _ Greece; 
Palestinian refugees who prob- 
ably total 925,000; some tens of 
thousands of refugees of Eu- 
ropean origin in the Far East 
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(10,000 White Russians in China, 
and half of them have visas for 
other countries); and 700,000 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. 
Besides, there are 70,000 Alger- 
ian refugees in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco. 

Dr. Rees estimated that 1958 
would close with something like 
200,000 refugees moved to new 
homes, with the help of all 
agencies. 

George L. Warren, adviser on 
refugees and displaced persons to 
the U. S. Department of State, 
sums up: “We must face up to 
the realization that, for the for- 
seeable future, we will, in all 
likelihood, always have refugees 
in some part of the world. 

“We will have them until we 
devise a formula for eliminating 
man’s inhumanity to man, until 
we have eliminated war and re- 
ligious, racial and political dis- 
crimination and even natural 
catastrophes. We must plan, and 
budget, not for refugee emer- 
gencies but for refugee normal- 
cies.” 

Gaither P. Warfield, director 
of the Methodist Committee for 
Overseas Relief, adds: ‘We Meth- 
odists are endeavoring to resettle 
a fair share of those refugees 
who seek asylum in the United 
States. We know that our 
churches want to make their 
contribution toward solving this 
world-wide problem, and we are 
sure that the experience of wel- 
coming these people, as well as 
the people themselves, brings 
spiritual blessings to our congre- 
gations.” 
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Worship 


Is there a place for the altar? 


No... we don't sacrifice 


By ILION T. JONES 


Professor of practical theology, San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Calif. 


ET US assume, for the purposes 

of this discussion, that the 
word “altar” means a piece of 
ecclesiastical furniture on which 
sacrifices are offered. Let us assume 
further that we are talking about 
Protestantism, and that this refers 
to those Christian churches which 
take their standards from the New 
Testament. On such assumptions 
there is no place for such an altar. 
When Christianity, after emerg- 
ing from its original Jewish matrix, 
became full grown, it discarded as 
unnecessary and outgrown a num- 
ber of features of the Hebrew re- 
ligion. Although there are parallels 
between the Old and New Testa- 
ments and they possess a common 
fund of religious ideas, the two 
Testaments cannot be equated. 
Christianity was not a mere dup- 
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lication or continuation or recon- 
stitution of the old Israel. Rather, 
it was a radical departure. 

One of the important features of 
the Hebrew religion which the 
Christians discarded was the 
Temple system of sacrifices. In 
Spirit and Truth (out of print), a 
study of the genius of Protes- 
tantism, Karl Heim shows that 
Christians did away with the hu 
man priesthood “for ever.” 

When the early Christians em- 
barked upon their mission to the 
Gentiles, as the book of Acts and 
the epistles of Paul reveal, they did 
not require converts to offer sac- 
rifices. The book of Hebrews was 
written primarily to show at what 
points and in what particulars 
Christianity had advanced beyond 
Judaism. The author specifically 
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states that the priestly system of 
sacrifices was outmoded by the per- 
fect sacrifice of Christ for the sins 
of mankind. That sacrifice was 
once and for all final and needed 
no repetition. Christians made no 
sin-offering for themselves. They 
only accepted the sacrifice of Christ 
as the Atonement for their sins. 

Although the New ‘Testament 
Church considered the death of 
Christ to have fulfilled the purpose 
of the Old Testament sacrifices, it 
interpreted that death as a sacrifice 
of a different kind. Christ was not 
offered on an altar by a priest. He 
offered himself. In the death of 
Christ, God revealed himself as a 
forgiving, redeeming God. 

Both Jews and Gentiles could best 
be taught this great truth by analo- 
gous references to the sacrificial ter- 
minology and practice of the old 
way indicated Christianity had set 
up a comparable sacrificial system. 

At the same time those early 
Christians spoke often of sacrifices 
of a higher order than material sac- 
rifices. These they called “spiritual” 
sacrifices: The offering of self, of 
— and thanksgivings to God, 

“the fruit of lips” (Heb. 13:15), 
i generous and unselfish deeds. 

The expression, “We have an 
altar” (Heb. 13:10), is widely re- 
ferred to as proof that the Christian 
church intended to continue, at least 
in principle, the idea of material 
sacrifices. Capable exegetes, like 
A. S. Peake, Marcus Dods, James 
Moffatt, and others, show that the 
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passage in which this expression 
occurs actually says that Christians 
do not have an altar in the ordinary 
sense. The author of Hebrews was 
making no reference whatsoever to 
the Communion table or to an altar 
in a place of worship. The altar re- 
ferred to was not on earth but in 
heaven and was of a different kind. 

Many Protestants now commonly 
interpret the Lord’s Supper to be a 
sacrifice; not an actual immolation, 
of course, but the believers’ offer- 
ing of themselves in thanksgiving 
and praise to God, and of the sym- 
bols of Christ’s sacrifice. So it is 
claimed that Christ established the 
Supper as a liturgical rite to be the 
Christian substitute for the old sac- 
rificial system. 

Throughout Apostolic times the 
Lord’s Supper was observed as a 
fellowship meal and regarded only 
as a reminder of Christ’s atoning 
death and of his spiritual presence. 
There is no evidence in the New 
Testament that the Christians 
thought of the bread and wine as 
their offering to God, or their re- 
offering of Christ to God. The 
Supper was their remembrance and 
proclamation of God’s offering of 
his redeeming love in Christ. 

To be sure, the Supper quickened 
their mood of self-sacrifice, as it 
always should. But it was not a 
sacrifice and the table was not an 
altar. At an altar men offer some- 
thing to God: At the Supper men 
receive something from God. 

So, if New Testament worship 
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is taken as the standard, Protes- 
tantism can have no place for an 
altar. 

To try to transform the table into 
an altar and treat it as such, or to 
interpret it as a Christian counter- 
part of the old sacrificial system, 
is to try to squeeze Christianity 
back into the Jewish matrix from 
which it emerged, to bring into the 
stream of Christian thought ideas 





N ANSWER can be given, 

of course, only in the context 

of what one takes Christian faith to 
mean. If that implies a faith rooted 
in the biblical tradition, it would 
seem impermissible to draw one’s 
presuppositions from alien sources. 
In writing this, I and the 
don’t see why I can’t 
fellow whether the 
altar or not” are 
ourselves to 


person 
who says, “I 
decent 
has an 
addressing 


be a 
church 
simply 
separate questions. 

We are all agreed on one thing: 
We do not need an altar for actual 
animal or cereal sacrifices. But even 
as we say with Hebrews that “by 
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process of 


of quasi-pagan religion. “Any doc- 
trine of material presentation made 
by man to God,” says Bishop 


Yngve Brilioth of Sweden in 
Eucharistic Faith and Practice (tr. 
by A. G. Herbert, Macmillan, $3), 
involve the paganizing of 
the Church’s worship.” 


“must 


The heart of the Church 


By PAUL S. SANDERS 
ry, Vanderbilt 
Tenn. 
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Divinity School, Nashville, 


a single offering [Christ] has per- 
all time those who are 
we need to realize that, 


fected for 
sanctified,” 
while Christ’s sacrifice has wonder- 
fully superseded the sacrifices of the 
Old Dispensation, the mystery of 
sacrifice has not been rendered 
obsolete. 

Doubtless we all think’ we are 
agreed on another thing: We have 
discarded an understandit ing of sac- 
rifice which implies that God is 
pleased or ‘email or placated 
by our offering (or by Christ’s in- 
stead of ours). 

It would be well if that were true. 
There is no biblical basis for such 
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a view, for the norma- 


in any event; 
tive intent of Israel’s sacrifices was 
not propitiation but expiation: the 


mparting by God of forgiveness, 
itality, and holiness through sacra- 
naan participation. Sacrifice is a 
term not of the law court but of the 
sanctuary. 

Yet, ironically, just that person 
who says most emphatically that we 
need no altar frequently is the one 
who appears to think by his “sac- 
rifices” to secure acceptance before 
God. And is it not possibly the case 
that just those versions of Protes- 
tantism which reject genuine sacra- 
mentalism have proved most sus- 
ceptible to a revival of works-right- 
eousness? If the presence of the 
altar has not guaranteed the faith 
gainst anthropocentrism, just as 
clearly its absence has not done sO. 

It may be hoped that we are all 
agreed on a third thing: We have 
no need of an altar which is only 
a piece of furniture, included be- 
cause it is now fashionable, or for 
irchitectural reasons, or because we 
hope to elicit certain subjective re- 
sponses and create a mood. 

judge the point at issue to be 
this: Is there an essential core of 
Christian faith which is most 
suitably, not to say almost neces- 
sarily, procl: 1imed and expressed by 
means of the altar? It seems to me 
ar e is. 

Biblical faith centers upon sac- 
rifice: God's  self-revealing, _ self- 
giving movements toward us, and 
our response, recognizing ourselves 
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as called and enabled to give our- 
selves wholly unto him. His love for 
mankind is made known in the 
sacred history, reaches its climax in 
the death and Resurrection of 
Christ, and is implemented through 
the Covenant Community by the 
Holy Spirit. 

If something like this be the heart 
of the Gospel, then we ere 
are indeed a “royal priesthood, < 
holy nation,” called to “declare ihe 
wonderful deeds of him who called 
[us] out of darkness into his mar- 
velous light” (1 Pet. 2:9). 

The church, constituted by the 
grace of God, exists as the holy 
community, deriving its life from 
its living Lord and offering itself 
individually and corpor: ately in 
union with his sacrifice, as living 
proof of the effiacy of the Gospel 
for reconciliation of man to God. 

To preach the Gospel is the pri- 
mary mission of the Church. This 
it does by being itself, by proclaim- 
ing the good news through Scrip- 
ture, preaching, and sacrament, by 
reaching out to the world with 
mind and heart and hand, and by 
enfolding within its common wor- 
ship the sins and hopes, the prob- 
lems and accomplishments of the 
world, the obedience and the back- 
slidings of the Church, together 
with its praise and thanksgiving, 
in reliance upon his never-failing 
promise—one common act of sac- 
rifice to him who loved us and gave 
himself for us. 

The whole life of the individual 
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Christian, integrated with the total 
life of the Christian community 
and all set within the frame of the 
vet-to-be-redeemed world, comes to 
focus in the Lord’s Supper. Here, 
Sunday by Sunday, is re-presented 
in our midst, in time, the one sac- 
rifice of Calvary, the eternal sacri- 
fice of him who is both priest and 
offering. Here he offers himself for 
our participation. We enter into his 
death and Resurrection by laying 
upon his sacrifice that of ourselves, 
rising with him to newness of life. 

Nor is this merely “spiritual” 
experience. Christianity is not a 
spiritual religion, but a religion 
of revelation and_ reconciliation 
through the actuality of history. 
We are addressed by God not as 
“souls” but as selves and we can 


respond only as whole selves. The 


union of “material” and “spirit- 
ual” is intrinsic to our Gospel. 
The bread and wine of the 
Eucharist are not, then, only in- 
cidentally appropriate as the pecu- 
liarly Christian means of grace. 
Nor is the Church described as 
the Body of Christ only meta- 
phorically, any more than God’s 
appearing among us in Christ was 
only seeming. 
be sure, our understanding 
does not extend to purely rational 
explications of the central mystery, 
but just as surely there is no 
justification for arguing that 
Christian experience would be the 
same regardless of the mode of 
God’s revelation and the means of 
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grace intrinsically related therewith. 

Certainly altars of wood or stone, 
apart from living faith, are worse 
than nothing. This is hardly the 
same as saying that living faith is 
normatively elicited, sustained, and 
propagated apart from Christ 
whose altar it is. (Even the re- 
vivalist in camp meeting spoke of 
the altar—the sapling railing where 
penitents were “prayed through” 
and the Lord’s Supper received.) 

One is tempted to say not that 
a church needs an altar but that the 
altar, rightly understood, is the 
heart of the Church and that a 
building exists merely to shelter it 
and the people of God who gather 
around it. 

Why has not one asked, “Is there 
a place in Protestantism for the pul- 
pit?” Why not give up the pulpit, 
put the altar in the church’s center 
and proclaim the Gospel by action 
and word from a common center. 
It is surely one and the same Christ 
who is preached through Scripture, 
sermon, and Eucharist. 

Preaching would not be elimi- 
nated or vitiated. On the contrary, 
were the present isolation of preach- 
ing from sacrament overcome visu- 
ally, its all-too-frequent isolation 
from the cross theologically might 
possibly be overcome. Some of us 
might be emboldened to venture 
from the altar (as hardly ever we 
do from the pulpit) into shop and 
field and street, “consenting to be 
more vile” that perishing multi- 
tudes may look up and be fed. 
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Pastor’s Study 


3y JOHN C. BENNETT 


The perplexing world problems of these times 
call for some rethinking within the Church. 


N EACH GENERATION the 


Church must keep asking about 
the relation between the deep uni- 
versal problems and the particular 
situations which create new difh- 
culties for humanity—and for the 
communication of the Gospel. To 
address ourselves to the new alone 
to encourage us to deal 

chiefly with symptoms. But to deal 
only with the old and the perennial 
is likely to cause the Church to be 
irrelevant at the points of greatest 
immediate perplexity. 

Any one generation inherits the 
consequences of the sins of past gen- 


is likely 


John C. Bennett is professor of 
Christian theology and ethics, Union 
New York, 
N.Y. This is from an address to the 
International Congregational Council. 


Theological Seminary, 
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erations. These consequences have 
gained considerable momentum 
over the years, and they create prob- 
lems the solutions for which require 
far more than the inner change of 
living persons. 

It is not enough to call all living 
individuals to a right relationship 
to God, to a radical dealing in their 
personal lives with the perennial 
distortions of humanity. The spirit- 
ual individualism which is the 
burden of much Christian teaching, 
and especially of conventional evan- 
gelism, does not take seriously the 
special problems which call for 
specific attention and fresh illumi- 
nation. 

The present conflict between the 
Communist and non-Communist 
worlds is greatly aggravated by the 
new forms of power, but it is also 
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made overwhelmingly difficult by 
the sins and failures of men in other 
periods when capitalism was most 
exploitative and when the imperial- 
istic domination over the peoples 
of Asia and Africa was most op- 
pressive and humiliating. 

We live at a particular point in a 
vicious circles. We con- 
tribute our own share of greed and 
pride and folly to these vicious 
circles, but we cannot expect to find 
a way out of them unless we deal in 
the most specific terms with the 
contemporary ideological conflict, 
with the arms race, with the social 
and economic needs of half the 
world with the peculiar competition 
in national self-righteousness be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 


series of 


NDERSTANDING that the 

Church should emphasize 
both the perennial and the con- 
temporary human problems, I see 
four aspects of modern life which 
condition what the Church must 
say and do. 

1. We have certain spiritual pre- 
suppositions about the meaning of 
life. Some of these have been un- 
derscored by the fact that the 
United States is in the midst of a 
much advertised revival of interest 
in religion, even of interest in the 
Church. 

The most important thing to say 
about this revival is that, while it 
tempts the churches to ride a popu- 
lar wave and to reflect rather than 
to transform the religiousness of 
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the community, it does offer the 
churches an undreamed of oppor- 
tunity. The question is how far the 
churches can so mediate the Gospel 
of Christ that this widespread re- 
ligious openness or interest is trans- 
formed into faith and commitment. 

2. Our technological advance- 
ment has its spiritual dangers. We 
live in crowds which respond to the 
same mass media. We are other- 
directed by a culture that is domi- 
nated by great organization. We 
are conformist because of our inner 
insecurity. We are haunted by 
anxiety. We are lonely in our cities 
and suburbs with little experience 
of stable community life; our fami- 
lies are so mobile that they never 
develop roots anywhere; our rela- 
with neighbors are 


tions our 


friendly on the surface but super- 
ficial; discipline and structure have 
disappeared from family life with 


the younger generation frustrated 
by its very freedom. 

Habits of living conditioned | 
a technological society tend to mz a 
men sick in spirit. If they retain a 
structure of faith and thought 
which gives meaning to life, this 
can be an antidote for this sickness, 
but too often this has gone. Where 
we have the revival of religious in- 
terest there is often a desperate at- 
tempt to recover this antidote. 

One aspect of this new culture 
that has especial importance in the 
United States is what we have come 
to call “the economy of abundance.” 
If the American economy succeeds 
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in preventing socially destructive 
depressions and proves capable of 
achieving considerable stability, the 
next great problem will be the prob- 
lem of endless economic produc- 
uvity. 

Some of the older issues of the 
social gospel have lost importance, 
but here is a new type of issue that 
needs great emphasis: the effect of 
a technological culture upon fami- 
lies, upon the spirits of people, upon 
their morale and their purpose for 
living, 

We are caught in these difficulties 
together, and most of all on a par- 
ish level we can work together to 
find concrete adjustments, compen- 
sations, and transformations. 

3, Ours is a period of social revo- 
lution. The first word to say about 
this revolution is that it has been 
long overdue. The shift of oppor- 
tunity and power to the neglected 
and exploited majority of the hu- 
man race is a victory for the justice 
of God. 

The industrial workers of the 
West were the first to make their 
claims and aspirations heard. In 


these countries the impulses of de- 


mocracy transformed capitalism. 
Both Britain and the United States 
have a welfare state, but Americans 
can hardly admit it officially. 

In many other respects the United 
States, which is the stronghold of 
capitalism, has modified its capital- 
istic economy for the benefit of all 
classes. 

In the new nations of Asia and 
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Africa there is, of course, a more 
far-reaching revolution which car- 
ries great promise as well as great 
dangers. nations have the 
task of developing new political in- 
stitutions which are stable and efh- 
cient enough to staggering 
economic and social problems. The 
churches in countries which have 
much higher standards of living 
have an enormous responsibility to 
develop in their own people under- 
standing of what these new nations 
now face. This should go with a 
willingness to help without attempt- 
ing to control or to use the peoples 
that are helped. 

A part of this social revolution 
is the new capacity of the colored 
peoples of the world to put the 
white race on the moral defensive. 
This represents great moral 
gain at a time of moral letdown. 
This is true internationally and 
is true within some nations, espe- 
cially the United States. The 
churches in this country have as one 
of their major problems in teach- 
ing, pastoral care, and strategy this 
problem of overcoming racial dis- 
crimination and segregation in the 
church and in the communities as 
well. 

This social revolution necessarily 
raises the question of Communism, 
for Communism has its only pros- 
pects for success in the countries 
which must quickly develop stable 
and effective governments and over- 
come the poverty which until now 
has seemed their inevitable lot. But 


These 


solve 


one 
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it casts its shadow over the whole 
world because of the conflict be- 
tween nations with which it is so 
closely related. 

Among the Christian churches in 
the West there has been a much 
too single-track policy of negation, 
and it has not worked very well. 
To make the institutions of freedom 
work in countries which are proud 
of them now seems to be the first 
thing. To give positive help in an 
understanding way to the nations 
which are tempted to think that 
Communism alone can solve their 
problems is the second thing. 

The churches should be sophisti- 
cated about Communism and not 
be misled by its propaganda and its 
illusions, and yet they should not 
take so rigid an attitude that they 
cannot see that second generation 
Communists in Russia may become 
concerned chiefly about building 
their own country, that they may 
become less fanatical believers in 
their ideology and therefore less a 
threat to the freedom of their 
neighbors. 

4. Humanity as a whole is 
threatened by nuclear destruction. 
This is something quite new. Chris- 
tians in other periods have expected 
an early end of history, but this 
was to come by a redemptive divine 
act and not by human sin and folly. 
We face this threat in the midst of 
a vicious circle of ideological con- 
flict and mutual distrust and this 
compounds the difficulty. 

Have we even begun to consider 
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the spiritual effect upon nations 
and churches if we live for decades 
with the assumption that at any 
moment we may be destroyed w hile 
we let loose the forces of destruc- 
tion on scores of millions of our 
neighbors? What will this do to 
the faith and to the conscience of 
men, to their conceptions of the 
providence of God, and to their 
moral sensitivities? I raise these 
questions without implying the an- 
swers, but it is difficult for me to 
believe that the answers can be 
favorable to our humanity. 


ET God created this trapped 

human race in his own image 
and God identified himself with 
this race in Christ. Against the 
background of this faith — the 
Church must work its way through 
this problem, not primarily as a 
problem of survival but as a prob- 
lem of preserving our humanity. 

It is the priestly and pastoral re- 
sponsibility of the Church to help 
its members and the nations in 
which it works to avoid panic. 

It is the prophetic responsibility 
of the Church to help its members 
and the nations in which it works 
to think and feel differently about 
the world struggle itself and about 
the nuclear race. May I make a few 
suggestions: 

1. Citizens of the Western nu- 
clear powers should put the direct 
effort to break through the stale- 
mate of the cold war and the arms 
race in the place of highest priority. 
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Until now they have seemed to give 
this priority to complete victory 
over their opponents. 

2. They should recognize more 
clearly than they do that the most 
effective power of Communism is 
its promise of a quick social and 
technological revolution to coun- 
tries which are in great need of such 
radical changes. Against this type of 
Communist power all our military 
preparations are secondary. 

3. They also should show more 
empathy in relation to the Russian 
fears of attack, fears which are in 
part a matter of dogma but which 
are greatly strengthened by the 
Western emphasis upon bases that 
surround the Soviet Union and by 
the continuous expressions of hos- 
tility against that country. It is time 
that we took seriously both the 
natural fears and the legitimate as- 
pirations of great nations even 
though they are Communist na- 
tions. 

They should make clear that 
we accept the fact that, in Russia 
and China, Communism is a vast 
human experiment that will have 
its day, that our chief hope for free- 
dom is not in any counter-revolu- 
tion, or in attacks from outside, but 
in the changes that come over a 
second generation of Communists, 
as fanaticism wanes and as they be- 
come pre-occupied with construc- 
tive tasks in building their own so- 
cieties. 

I realize that each one of these 
changes of emphasis depends upon 
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judgments which cannot be de- 
duced from the Christian Gospel 
and that there is room for differ- 
ences among committed Christians 
about them. I offer them as indi- 
cations of the kind of rethinking 
that needs to be done now within 
churches and nations—perhaps most 
of all within my own nation. 

Surrounding all of them there 
is another area of rethinking that 
is required. It is the recovery of a 
sense of moral limits to that which 
Christians will do or sanction. At 
the moment we are perilously near 
proclaiming, by the policies to 
which we do consent, that there are 
no such limits whatever, that all 
things are permitted when once a 
nuclear war has begun. 

This repeal of moral limits in the 
ultimate crisis casts its shadow on 
our decisions long before such a 
crisis comes. We see this in the cal- 
lous willingness to sacrifice large 
numbers of future persons in nu- 
clear tests so long as they are rela- 
tively a small number in compari- 
son with all future persons and so 
long as they are spread over an ex- 
tensive period in the future. 

This world in which we live is 
one about which Christians can 
never be cynics or live without hope. 
It is God’s world and the Church 
exists to mediate the grace and truth 
of Christ to all men at the point of 
their darkest sin and of their most 
perplexing problems. Let us begin 
by facing this sin and these prob- 
lems as they are, 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


the yokefellows 


These laymen are 
learning to be more than 
**spectator”’ Christians. 


By FRAN EWARD 


|. T. Seamands has an interested audience at a Methodist 
youth retreat as he talks of the missionary work in India. 


AYMEN, through voluntary 
discipline and small redemp- 

tive fellowships, are finding the 
supreme satisfaction of a “ministry” 
as homemakers, writers, physicians, 
factory workers, teachers, salesmen, 


Fran Eward ts director of public in- 
formation at Earlham College. 
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and businessmen. They are becom- 
ing “assistant pastors,” and they are 
leading what some have termed a 
“20th-century reformation.” 

The spiritual impetus they have 
found is nothing new. The first 
Christians were laymen following 
a carpenter turned evangelist. Few 
will deny that Christianity took its 
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first seven-league steps not because 
it was so big, professional, 
organized, so efficient but because 
it was so small, so personal, 
spontaneous, so committed. 

Ngo will recall the power 

John Wesley’s class meetings 

ind societies in the 18th century. 

One group that has practiced lay 
ministry for 300 years is the 
Quakers who, until comparatively 
recently, have had no professionally 
trained clergy. Many of the Society 
of Friends are both “recorded min- 
isters” and farmers or chemistry 
teachers or businessmen. They find 
nothing inconsistent in the com- 
bination. 

For some laymen, however, it is 
not so simple as that. Though they 
belong to a church, put something 


into the collection plate on Sunday, 
teach a Sunday-school class, or work 


hard in the Woman’s Society, they 
still are extremely shy about being 
weekday evangelists. They would 
like to be Main Street ministers, but 
they don’t know how to go about 
it. They are concerned but confused. 

For such there can be real en- 
couragement in the developing lay 
movements of our time. Yokefel- 
lows is only one of several. The 
Catholics have their Christophers; 
the Episcopalians their Parishfield; 
the Baptists their Disciple Plan; and 
there are also interdenominational 
groups such as Wainwright and 
Kirkridge in the United States, and 
others abroad. 

Yokefellows cuts across denomi- 
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national lines. Among the thou- 
sands who wear the little gold yoke 
pin in their coat lapels are Meth- 
odists, Episcopalians, Quakers, 
Presbyterians, Church of God 
members, Evangelical United 
Brethren, Baptists, and Disciples. 
They don’t argue doctrinal fine 
points, methods of church govern- 
ment, or forms of worship. They 
are united on a much deeper basis: 
the determination to be more than 
“spectators” in the Christian cause. 

Both laymen and clergy are in- 
cluded in the Yokefellow move- 
ment—not a new denomination, 
but a new order. It is far from 
ascetic, like monastic orders of other 
years. It is rollickingly human, in 
fact, not removed from life but 
head over heels in its involvement 
with everyday concerns. It is not 
designed to draw people away from 
their own churches, but to put them 
to work with new enthusiasm, mo- 
tivation, and practical “know-how.” 

The founder and current presi- 
dent of Yokefellow Associates is a 
Quaker, Dr. Elton Trueblood, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Earlham 
College. The headquarters is a 
gracious old house at the edge of 
the Earlham campus. 

About five years old, Yokefellows 
is a loosely knit organization. You 
don’t pay dues or serve on commit- 
tees. You do become a card-carrying 
Christian, voluntarily submitting 
yourself to certain minimum dis- 
ciplines. 

When you say you want to be a 
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Yokefellow, you sign a card that 
calls for the discipline shown on 
page 25. 

You are not encouraged to sign 
such a card lightly but only after 
serious deliberation and_ sincere 
commitment. The card is not copy- 
righted; for Yokefellows hope that 
many other groups will make 
adaptations of similar disciplines 
and spiritual reminders. 

For several years Yokefellows 
contented themselves with sponsor- 
ing annual conferences for laymen 
and week-end retreats at Yokefel- 
low House in Richmond, Ind. Re- 
cently, they established the institute 
of Universal Ministry, probably the 
pioneer lay seminary of the country. 
The Lilly Endowment, of Indian- 
apolis, gave an initial grant. 

The director of the Yokefellow 


Institute is a Methodist minister, 
the Rev. Samuel Emerick, of the 


North Indiana Conference. He 
serves under special appointment of 
Bishop Richard C. Raines. 

Sam Emerick took on this new 
job because he became convinced 
that so much of the “salt had lost 
its savor.” He says he saw the need 
in the average parish for definite 
help in the spiritual revitalization 
of the church members. In one 
church he saw what happened when 
10 Yokefellows began growing in 
dedication of time, talent, and 
money. Now he believes that the 
present hope for the church lies 
along this path of small redemptive 
fellowships within its membership. 
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To Yokefellow House come 
groups of young people, pastors, 
married couples, for retreats and in- 
stitutes. Bishop Raines brings Meth- 
odist lay groups and recently spon- 
sored a week-end retreat for Meth- 
odist students from Indiana colleges 
who met to consider especially vo- 
cational choices. Presbyterian Dr. 
Vaughn Scott frequently brings 
groups of physicians. Christian 
writers hold seminars at the house. 

There is nothing pious or sanc- 
timonious about a week-end or a 
middle-of-the week program there. 
The coffee flows as freely as the 
good conversation. Logs crackle in 
the fireplace, there is storytelling 
and laughter, as well as silence and 
worship. A Yokefellow, Leona 
Boyd, the housekeeper and cook, 
“ministers” not only with super- 
lative food but also with a rich con- 
tralto voice. 

In summer guests enjoy bowling 
on the green at the side of the house. 
They enjoy the meditation seat in 
the formal garden. 

Dr. Trueblood and Sam Emerick 
don’t lecture or “preach” at institute 
sessions. They do serve as discussion 
leaders and bring in other well 
qualified resource persons.: The best 
number for full participation, these 
leaders feel, is 12. That is the num- 
ber that can be lodged at the retreat 
center. When larger groups come, 
they must obtain outside housing. 

Institutes are of two kinds: week- 
end and week-long. In the Friday- 
to-Sunday meetings such topics may 
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Disciplines 
The Discipline of Prayer. To 


pray every day, preferably at the 
beginning of the day. 

The Discipline of Scripture. To 
read reverently and thoughtfully, 
every day, a portion of Scripture. 

The Discipline of Worship. To 

participate each week in the wor- 
ship, work, and fellowship of a 
local church. 
4. The Discipline of Money. To 
give a definite portion of my an 
nual income for the promotion ot 
the Christian cause. 

The Discipline of Time. To em 
ploy my time in such a way that I 
do not waste God’s gift, but make 
a daily Christian witness, 
larly in my regular work. 

The Discipline of Study. To de 
velop my understanding and _ in 
sight by regular study. 


particu- 


be studied as 
tian Belief, 


“The Logic of Chris- 
” “The Relevance of the 
Bible for Today,” “The Resources 

Prayer,” “The Christian's Mis- 
sion in the World,” “The Ministry 
of the Laity,” “The Significance of 
One’s Christian Commitment on 
His Daily Decisions.” 

The week-long institutes provide 
more intensive training in creative 


Christian work and tackle such 


practical subjects as: religious pub- 


lic speaking, leading discussiovis, 
Counseling techniques, private and 
public reading, on-the-job relation- 
ships, organization skills, and de- 
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veloping and organizing small fel- 
lowships and special prayer groups. 

Yokefellows try to avoid projects, 
in the usual sense of the word, but 
quietly do imaginative good deeds 
as a group. For example, a few of 
them took up a quick collection to 
buy a modest car for a Yokefellow 
couple, two young Japanese work- 
ers struggling to build a Christian 
church in Tokyo. They publish 
pamphlets on how to start small 
Christian fellowships and methods 
of reading the Scriptures. They 
have “task that go out 
speaking. 

What happens to people after 
they have been “exposed” to the 
Yokefellow idea or attended a Yoke- 
fellow retreat or institute? 

Almost always they increase their 
financial contributions to their 
church, sometimes as much as 100 
per cent. They go back to their con- 
gregations and take on new jobs 
serving on the board of stewards, 
teaching kindergarten classes, or be- 
coming zone leaders calling in the 
homes of newcomers and neighbors. 
They establish daily times for Bible 
reading and prayer. 

More than this, they examine 
themselves to see how they can 
serve uniquely where they are with 
what they have of personal talent. 

There is the young architect in 
Trinity Methodist Church, New 
Albany, Ind., who has resolved to 
give a proportion of his time to 
designing new mission churches. 


There is Dr. Truman Caylor of 
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Bluffton, Ind., who came up with 
the idea that retired phy sici: ins 
might serve a “sabbatical year” in 
mission hospitals, and he has taken 
his concern to the Methodist Board 
of Missions and to the Indiana Med- 
ical Society. 

Yokefellows at Irvington Meth- 
odist Church, Indianapolis, have set 
themselves an ambitious discipline 
of study which includes 30 hours a 
“semester. 

Covenant Presbyterian Church 
located in Springfield, Ohio, has 
five Yokefellow groups. One helped 
the pastor set up a dial prayer sys- 
tem which receives 1,000 calls daily 
for the recorded prayer. Another has 
adopted a food and clothing assist- 
ance project for German pastors. A 
third group specializes in the min- 
istry of prayer for the ill and has 


achieved some thought-provoking 
results. 
First Presbyterian Church, 


Fort 
has nine Yokefellow 
groups. One, after studying Wil- 
liam Law’s A Serious Call to a De- 
vout and Holy Life o estminster, 
$2.50; Everyman’s 91, $1.85, paper- 
back), decided it was perhaps a too 
difficult discipline of reading for the 
average Christian; so they have 
edited and published a simplified 
and abridged version of the classic. 

Yokefellows are quick to express 
the values they have received from 
their fellowship. For instance, Lyle 
Cotton, of First Methodist Church, 
Bluffton, Ind., learned the value of 
silence or rather stillness. He says, 
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Wayne, Ind., 


“IT have sung many times, ‘Be still 
and know’; but, until the Yokefel- 
low retreat, the true meaning of this 
had eluded me. I am adult superin- 
tendent of Sunday school and re- 
sponsible for a 10-minute talk be- 
fore general assembly. Since our 
retreat I find it easier to assemble 
my thoughts and ideas because of 
the faith and confidence I gained at 
Yokefellow House. Wearing the 
Yokefellow pin in ptolic has opened 
lots of interesting conversations and 
given me the opportunity to say 
what it stands for and what I be- 
lieve in.” 

Harassed homemakers will un- 
derstand the woman who wrote 
after such a retreat: “It was a de- 
lightful experience. The atmosphere 
and environment was one of peace 
and quietness that busy mothers 
seldom find in this day and age.” 

Methodist Daniel F. Evans, an 
assistant manager in Indian- 
apolis, reports: “A week-end at 
Yokefellow House is a delightfully 
informal yet incisive exploration of 
the intellectual basis of Christianity. 
No other experience in my adult 
life has been compar: able to it and 
none more helpful in understanding 
and believing in Christian principles 
and their application to today’s life.” 

“This is something we could not 
now stop if we wanted to,” Elton 
Trueblood says. “The demand to- 
day for a movement in depth is so 
great that it must be met in one way 
or another. God seems to have 
shown us a way.” 


store 
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By PHILLIP E. WEEKS 


\Methodist Pastor, Gainesboro, Va. 


\ HAT IS YOUR own view 

concerning the race issue?” 
one of my parishioners wanted to 
know. “The time is going to come,” 
he added, “when you and other 
Protestant ministers are going to 
have to speak out.” 

| wonder if that time has not al- 
ready come. 
since World War II, 
prophets in the South have declared 
that our legalized segregation was 
nearing the end. We in the Church 
could easily foresee this. Yet we 
have hesitated and refused to seek 
the will of God for our region. We 
did not believe that the Church 
could usher in the “Kingdom of 
peace and good will among men.” 

1 was reared on the edge of the 
tobacco belt where the Negro popu- 
lation is large. I come from an 
environment which bred contempt 
and prejudice toward people of 
color, and I, too, harbored racial 
antipathy. And, then, one day | 
saw that when Christ died for all 
men, Negroes were included. 

We Virginians have been em- 
ploying “massive resistance.” We 
have been wondering why Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee and North 


Ever 
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Carolina were willing to give in to 
the Supreme Court decision and 
start integrating their schools. But 
we are doing more than merely 
showing nine justices who is “boss.” 
We are showing the world how we 
regard people of other races. 

Can it be possible that a native 
in dark Africa will overlook the 
way we are treating their fellow 
men in America? 

In my hometown there 
three high-school principals—two 
white and one Negro. The two 
white principals had masters’ 


were 


degrees, and the Negro principal 


had an earned doctoral degree. It 
was hard for me to think of the 
black educator as being inferior to 
the white educators. 

It may mean strife and hardship 
for a minister to advocate that a 
Negro is a brother in Christ. Paul 
knew what it was to be scourged; 
“nevertheless he was not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision.” He 
had to readjust his views and we 
must readjust ours. 

Therefore, to discriminate against 
a single one of God’s children on 
the basis of race is to discriminate 
against the Creator. 

The task of the Church is to 
transform people of every race, 
black and white, into a fellowship 
as enduring as the love of Christ. 
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Preaching 


Our Perennial Sit-Down Strike 


A Sermon by EWART G. WATTS 


NE DAY, as I was re-reading 

the Gospel accounts of the 
Crucifixion, I came to a clause in 
Matthew which made me realize all 
over again that the forces which 
crucified Jesus are still very much 
at work today. I read these words: 
“Then they sat down and kept 
watch over him there.” And I 
thought: “Those who sat back and 
did nothing were just as responsible 
for the death of Jesus as those who 
drove the nails.” 

And, today, God suffers just as 
much because of the sitters as he 
does from the sinners. 

The sit-down strike has been the 
most powerful and effective instru- 
ment used by unions. Just by sitting 
down and doing nothing, they 
some years ago disrupted the entire 
automotive industry. 

One Sunday, we had to start our 
church service without electric 
lights or organ. Investigating, I 
found that the stoppage of power 
was caused by a bird’s nest which 
had been built in a_ sub-station 
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transformer. The bird, building the 
nest, had carried in small pieces of 
wire that served as conductors be 
tween the power line and a steel 
girder. This created an arc and 
grounded the power line. That nest, 
just by sitting on the power line, 
had done as much damage as some 
saboteur or vandal. 

Several London 
thrown into confusion because Big 
Ben, the clock on Parliament tower, 
lost four minutes and six seconds. 
Evervbody 


years ago Was 


was worried. The ex- 


perts checked every part of the 
mechanism and could find nothing 
wrong. Finally, though, they  re- 
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ported that 16 starlings had been 
sitting on the minute hand of Big 
Ben at the same time. The bomb 
that fell on the Parliament building 
during an air raid made Big Ben 
lose only two or three seconds. 
What Hitler couldn’t do in the 
blitz, 16 starlings did by just sitting. 

It is all quite plain. Jesus said, 
“He who is not with me is against 
me.” “He who does not take his 
cross and follow me is not worthy 
of me.” “Every tree therefore that 
does not bear good fruit is cut 
down... .” 

And his death was brought on 
just as much by the indifference and 
unconcern of those who sat back 
and watched, as it was by the schem- 
ing religious leaders and the cold- 
hearted Roman officials. Those who 
were not with him in that hour 
were against him. 

Dean Inge says that too many 
20th-century Christians are singing 
Reginald Heber’s great hymn with 
these concluding words: 
They climbed the steep ascent of 


Thro’ peril, toil, and pain: 
O God, to us may 


heav’n 


grace be 
To travel by the train! 


given 


We want to follow Christ all 
right; but not unless we can follow 
him without any special discomfort 
to ourselves. There is great signifi- 
cance in the fact that the early Meth- 
odist churches invited their mem- 
bers to come and kneel on hard, 
wooden floors; but now we invite 


them to come and sit on soft, cush- 
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ioned pews, rarely to kneel at all. 

Someone once asked Thomas 
Carlyle who was to blame for the 
terrible slaughter and injustices of 
the French Revolution. He replied: 
“Everyone, large or small, who had 
fallen short of their public duty.” 
In other words, all those who sat 
back and were silent. 

If Jesus could speak to us just 
now, he might say something like 
this: “It was not in Gethsemane 
that you were tempted to betray me, 
but in that hour when littleness 
took hold of your soul. It was on 
that day w hen you failed to stand 
true to what you knew was right. 
It was in that hour when you fol- 
lowed the crowd in its careless, 
self-indulgent way. It was on that 
day when you hardened your heart 
to the ideals for which I gave my 
life. You betrayed me even as you 
kneeled to pray. There you pro- 
fessed to praise me, while you ig- 
nored those, my very own, who 
starved outside your door. You 
handed me over to my enemies, as 
you sang with others within your 
church, ‘and then went out to mis- 
understand and to scoff and to hate. 

“Each time that you have lived 
below your best, you have driven 
in another nail. Each time that you 
have kept still when you should 
have spoken of your faith, then you 
have added another thorn to my 
crown. Oh—Gethsemane was kind 
—it did not last so long. Calvary 
was cruel for those hours long ago; 
but you go on and on betraying me, 
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over and over again. And all the 
time you are sitting comfortably in 
church congratul: iting yourself that 
you are on my side!’ 

I sometimes think that many of 
us sit and listen to too many 
mons. It might be a good thing if 
we did have a moratorium on 
preaching for awhile; because there 
are so many people who seem to 
feel that coming here to church and 
listening to a sermon is doing some 
thing for Christ. John R. Mott, the 
great Christian layman who did so 
much to create a world unity among 
the Christian churches, said several 
A multitude of laymen 
in serious danger. It is 


ser- 


years ago: ~ 
are today 
positively perilous for them to hear 
more sermons, attend more 
classes and open forums, and read 
more religious and ethical 
unless accompanying it all there be 
afforded day by day an adequate 
outlet for their new-found truth.” 
In other words, people are just 
like storage batteries. You will re- 
member that before they 
putting voltage regulators on auto 
mobile batteries, we would often 
have to protect our battery from be- 
coming overcharged by driving 
with our lights on part of the time. 
If you keep charging a battery, 
without using the power that is 
stored up there, the inside plates 
will soon buckle and in time will 
completely deteriorate. And that’s 
exactly what is happening to a great 
many church members who come 
Sunday after Sunday getting a 
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spiritual charge, but then not using 
this power. Before long, their in- 
side plates start buckling and, 
time, their spiritual strength is com- 
pletely deteriorated. 


A 


be a service 
which 


CHURCH 


power 


needs to be a 
station but must also 
station place from 
men are guided in doing 
God's work. 
There is an old Negro spiritual 
which starts with an invitation from 
the Lord to the man who has just 
arrived in heaven. He says, “Won't 
And the man re- 
can’t sit down! | 
gotta look all 
that 
a good theme song for the 
Christian . . . “Lord, I can’t sit 


you sit dow nP” 
“Lord. .1 


just got to heaven... 


plies: 


around. It seems to me 


this is 


down. o~ te 

as Isaiah said, that “they 
who wait for the Lord shall renew 
and that only God 
can give the power which enables 
us to do what ought to be done. But 
God has a way of 
those who have 
already started walking in his direc- 
tion. 

Christ comes alive and is real, 
only to those who are’ earnestly 
striving to walk with him and to 
work with him. This comes as a 
startling fact to some. 

Probably no group of Christians 
have realized this more keenly than 
those in Germany during the last 
20 years. Let me give you two ex- 
amples. In 1930, at the age of 24, 


It’s true, 


their strength” 


it is also true 


being closest to 
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Dietrich Bonhoeffer became a pro- 
fessor of theology in Berlin Uni- 
versity. A few years later, when 
Nazis came to power, he had to 
choose between acceptance of the 
new order and conflict. Struggling 
over this decision, he was reading 
Jeremiah 45, and he found his an- 
swer: “Do you seek great things 
for yourself? Seek them not; ...I 
will give you your life as a prize 
of war in all places to which you 
may go.” 

And so, Bonhoeffer made his 
Stepping out from his 
academic detachment, he began to 
fight in Christ’s name. Soon the 
Gestapo was on his track, and he 
was imprisoned. In concentration 
camp he carried on a remarkable 
ministry among those who each 
week were led out to die, all the 
while knowing that his turn would 
come. Finally, on April 9, 1945, he 
was led out to be hanged. Earlier, 
he had written, “When Christ calls 
a man, he bids him come and die.” 

Of course, there may not be many 
of us who will be called to face such 
persecution and death for Christ. 
But still it is true that he calls us 
to come and die. The old, pleasure- 
seeking self must die. There must 
be a new birth, before any one of 
us can actually claim to be a Chris- 
tian. There must be a new desire to 
join with him in sharing the suffer- 
ing and the heartache of all “who 
labor and are heavy-laden.” 

This was expressed recently by 
a Christian lawyer in the Soviet 


choice. 
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zone of Germany. He was speaking 
toa congregation on the question : 
“How can a Christian be a lawyer 
under such a government as we 
have?” He said the Christian law- 
yer cannot stand aloof in a Com- 
munist court of law, when the 
whole law system is unjust and the 
man accused is innocent by every 
normal standard of justice. He must 
put himself in the dock beside the 
defendant. He must make clear to 
the Communist court that he, the 
Christian lawyer, is being accused 
and condemned along with the in- 
nocent man. The court must be 
made to see that neither Christ nor 
his Church leaves an innocent man 
to suffer alone. They carry and 
share his fate. 

In effect that lawyer was saying, 
“Lord, I can’t sit down!” I’ve got 
to stand where Christ is standing. 
I’ve got to stand there in the dock 
beside the defendant. If Christ was 
willing to stand in the dock, to 
suffer on a cross for me, the least I 
can do is to stand with him and 
with all those innocent and suffer- 
ing people in the world today. 

And so, the call comes to you and 
me today. It’s good for us to come 
together here, where we can sit 
and look at the cross and talk about 
what it means. But, if all we do is 
come and sit, we are driving new 
nails in the hands and feet of a cru- 
cified and suffering Christ. 

During the days of the Nazi per- 
secution of the Jews, the story was 
told of a Catholic church where 
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members sat back and did nothing 
to stand against the persecution in 
their city. And, then, one Sunday 
when they came to celebrate the 
Mass, they were startled to see that 
the figure on the large crucifix 
above the high altar had disap- 
peared. No one ever found that 
figure; but, in the Jewish ghetto, 
there were strange tales of a young 
Jew, wearing an oriental robe, who 
appeared occasionally in some un- 
occupied corner of their synagogue. 
And one who got a closer look 
said that his sandled feet seemed to 
be wounded and bleeding. 

We have some figures of Christ 


spiritual power and inspiration, that 
we pass by on the other side when 
our attention is called to those who 
are in need in our own city, in 
Africa, in Korea, in Hungary, or 
wherever they may be—if we spend 
most of our time thinking about 
our own spiritual needs—then | 
would not be a bit surprised if, 
some Sunday morning, we found 
gaping holes in the church windows 
where the figure of Christ had been. 

Christ cannot stay with those who 
do little but sit and seek to improve 
their own spiritual welfare. He 
stands in the dock with innocent 
prisoners, with mistreated, hungry, 


exploited men and women. And if 
we want to be with him, we've got 
to stand there too. We've got to 
say, “Lord, I can’t sit down!” 


in the beautiful windows of our 
churches. But, if we ever become 


so engrossed in enjoying the beauty 
of those places, in seeking our own 


Prayer 

Our Father, we thank thee for our homes. It is the joy of every 
day to us that thou has set us in a circle of loving souls whose lives 
we can influence and whose purposes we can share. Bless little 
children, young people, and parents. Be their constant guide and 
source of strength. Let us ever be grateful for the devotion of 
loving mothers and fathers who watched over us in our youth and 
guided us into thy ways. May we never forget our personal re- 
sponsibility to, and for, children and youth—that we shall , be 
lights to guide them into the paths of righteousness. Bind us 
together in unity and helpfulness. May no ungentle, ungenerous, 
or ugly word fall from our lips to mar the life of some child or 
young person. And may those who are young be worthy of all 
the finest, and best in the heritage which is theirs. Help them to 
understand that nothing is perfect except Thee and that they must 
ever strive to bring about change and growth in life and the 


world. Amen. 
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Practical Parish 


Preparation for your meeting 
may make the great difference 
between riot and right action. 


OFFICIAL 
BOARDS 
AND 
‘HOT 
POTATOES’ 


By RAY W. RAGSDALE 
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HE WORLD is full of “hot 

potatoes,” the thorny prob- 
lems in personal and social living 
that bother our Christian con- 
science. Some of them we know 
about only from reading the news- 
papers; some of them we talk about 
only in our neighborhood groups or 
among close friends. If church peo- 
ple are really concerned, then 
church groups ought to be doing 
something about these issues. 

What can the official board, for 
instance, actually say and do? 
While only the General Conference 
is empowered to speak officially for 
The Methodist Church as a whole, 
the local church may freely and 
properly express itself upon legisla- 
tion under consideration by the 
church as a whole. 

These are some of the bother- 
some issues: 

A state decrees that churches 
must submit themselves to a loyalty 
oath before they are granted tax 
exemption for their church prop- 
erty. 

The Congress of the United 
States is to consider a bill which, if 
passed, would make universal mili- 
tary training in peacetime the law 
of the land. 

In a state where marriage mills 
operate lucratively on its border, 
a proposal that would eliminate 
“quickie” marriages is buried in a 
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legislative committee and is being 
killed by a political maneuver. 

Pressures are being put on a 
school board to prevent mention of 
UNESCO in the classrooms. 

The people of a community are 
facing the issues of local option, 
fair employment practices, public 
housing, a strike in industry, or 
something else. 

When such problems in Christian 
living arise, what does the official 
board do? How does it handle “hot 
potatoes’ 3 

Obviously, the first thing to do 
is to make sure that members of 
the official board are well informed. 
Many churches have a continuing 
program of study and discussion 
often under the commission on 
Christian social relations. (See 
booklet No. 5 Social Concerns, in 
the Local Church Emphasis series, 
available from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, or write the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations 
and the Board of World Peace, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill., the Board 
of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave., 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C., and the 
Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the Woman’s Division, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y.) 


HE QUICKEST 
wreck an official board meet- 
ing is to drop these problems into 


way to 


its lap without warning. Admit- 
tedly it is difficult to deal with 
divisive matters without dividing 
the fellowship; but it can be done, 
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especially when the members take 
the trouble to inform themselves, 

Preparation for meeting contro- 
versial issues may be made in two 
ways. The best plan is to proceed 
through one of the commissions or 
committees of the church or the 
board of trustees. 

Consider the loyalty oath require- 
ment mentioned above. The pastor 
knows that the church must file for 
tax exemption in the spring. Think- 
ing “a mile ahead,” he may go to 
the commission on Christian social 
relations the preceding September 
and ask it to study the entire situa- 
tion in preparation for a full and 
free discussion. 

A decision is not to be expected 
at the end of the first meeting. This 
is too important a matter to be 
rushed. There must be time to 
gather all the facts, to study the 
underlying philosophy, to examine 
the hidden implications. 

The trustees should be involved 
in the discussions, also; since they 
must process the tax exemption 
papers. If possible, the decision 
should be delayed until it can be 
unanimous. Then it should go to 
the official board. ! 

Here again a decision should not 
be sought at the end of the first 
meeting. The matter should be pre- 
sented first for information and 
study. Finally, after careful thought, 
the vote is taken. With this kind 
of preparation, the action likely will 
be unanimous or almost so, and the 
church will have grown in maturity 
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and ability to handle a difficult issue 
in a thoroughly democratic manner. 

It is not always possible to make 
such preparation as I have outlined. 
An issue breaks into public con- 


cern overnight. What happens 
then? How do the pastor and of- 
ficial board deal with the “hot 
potato” ? 


A wise pastor will discuss the 
matter with his key leaders indi- 
vidually and personally, if possible 

—as a group, if necessary. Let this 
group decide the procedure whereby 
the issue can be brought intelli- 
gently and without undue emotion 
before a special meeting of the of- 
ficial board or, if it can wait, before 
the next regular meeting. 

If there is a functioning commit- 
tee or commission in the area of 
interest involved, this group should 


be called into emergency session 
before the board meets. When a 


board has learned to deal with great 
community and world issues, what 
might have had the effect of incit- 
ing a riot will become instead an 
exciting experience in doing right. 
But adequate preparation is still 
important. To ignore or neglect the 
educational process is to court dis- 
aster. 

When the time for action arrives, 
it is essential to have the resolution 
or motion well formulated. The 
wording has been chosen with care, 
eliminating unnecessary discussion 
of words or phrases. If possible, 
have the statement mimeographed 
so that each member of the board 
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may have a copy in his hands when 
the matter is discussed and debated. 

Clearly, the chairman of the 
board has a tremendous responsi- 
bility. If he is inept, confusion will 
mount and tempers may rise ac- 
cordingly. If he has a timely sense 
of humor, that will help greatly. 
More than once a tension in a 
meeting has been broken by a well- 
chosen story or a remark that brings 
a round of laughter. 

The chairman should be careful 
to guide the discussion in the paths 
of orderliness. Before the debate he 
may make a thoughtful statement, 
reminding the body that dealing 
with touchy issues requires unusual 

maturity on the part of the whole 
group. He may well express con- 
fidence that the discussion will take 
place in this spirit, with members 
making a covenant with one an- 
other that nothing will be allowed 
to break their fellowship. 

It is also his responsibility to get 
full participation in the discussion. 
There may be “silent” members 
who will say nothing in the meet- 
ing, but will have ‘plenty to say 
afterward. This is always unhealthy. 

If the chairman senses this, he 
may suggest division into buzz 
groups of not more than four or 
five to draw out the ideas of all 
present. After 10 or 12 minutes of 
“buzzing,” the board can be re- 
assembled and reports heard from 
the secretaries of the groups. This 
device oftentimes draws emotional 
overtones out of the situation, and 
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the way is cleared for a thoughtful 
decision. 

When the time for voting has 
arrived, let the chairman remind 
the members, before he puts the mo- 
tion, that they are operating in a 
Christian democracy in which the 
will of the majority must prevail. 
Let him express confidence that the 
minority, if there be such, will ac- 
cept the decision in good spirit. 

The vote is taken. The decision 
may not please everyone; but the 
discussion has been fair and ade- 
quate. The church has acted in- 
telligently and courageously. A 
stranger, stepping into the meet- 
ing, could say, “This group makes 
decisions like Christians.” 

Actually, it may help for the 
board members to imagine that 


Christ himself is sitting in one of 
the chairs or is standing in the room 


listening to the discussion. I have 
known groups that kept an empty 
chair beside the presiding officer to 
symbolize this fact. 

Then, too, it is helpful when 
someone asks, “What is God’s will 
for us in all this?” 


There remains the task of in- 


terpreting the action to the mem- 
bership of the church. This may be 
done through a parish paper or a 
special letter to the entire member- 
ship. In addition, the situation may 
be of sufficient importance to be 
reported fully from the pulpit. 

As a matter of public witness, 
full information should be given 
to the press. If possible, a type- 
written news release in journalistic 
style should be prepared and dis- 
tributed to the paper or papers. If 
the board’s action is news, it should 
be reported; and in the interest 
of making the most favorable wit- 
ness possible for the cause of Christ, 
the news agencies should be sup- 
plied with all the facts. 

In all these matters balance is 
important. An official board that 
spends an undue amount of time 
on controversial issues is missing 
its purpose just like the board that 
never gets beyond matters of budg- 

The control lies with the pastor, 
and the lay 
leaders when the agenda is being 
planned. These three should deter- 
mine the timing and importance of 
issues to come before the board. 


the board chairman, 


Modern Money-Changers 


A layman moved to the suburbs and took part in the plans for 


organizing a new church. 


He later summarized the arguments: 


\ church will be good for property values, will bring down the 
rates for burglary insurance, and if we do not build a church of 
Denomination X, then Denomination Y will move in and attract 


a lower class of people.” 


One might guess that the Lord Jesus has not yet succeeded in 
expelling the money-changers from the temple. 


Anprew W. BLackwoop, Jr., in 


The 


Holy Spirit in Your Life (Baker) 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


ONTRARY to popular as- 
sumptions, Methodist minis- 
ters are not compelled by church 
law to marry. The 2lst article in 
our Articles of Religion (€ 81, Dis- 
cipline) speaks to the point: “It is 
lawful for them, as for all other 
Christians, to marry at their own 
discretion, as they shall judge the 
same to serve best to godliness.” 
The minister alone must decide for 
himself in which estate of life he 
may best serve God and man. 
John Wesley was attracted by 
several women, though it may be 
doubted whether he actually fell in 
love. He was well past 40 when he 
finally married, and his wife turned 
out to be about the worst minister’s 
wife in all of unmerry England. 
If I were asked to point out the 
single greatest error of judgment 
in Wesley’s life, I would not hesi- 
tate to say that it was his decision 
to marry Mrs. Vazeille. 
It has been my good fortune to 
preach a little from the Eastern 
Seaboard to the Pacific Northwest, 


Martin S. Pratt is pastor of Com- 
Methodist Church, Echo, 
Ore., and active in civic affairs there. 
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Should a Minister Marry? 


By MARTIN S. PRATT 
























































and, as a bachelor minister, I have 
been amused at the attitudes of 
some of the district superintendents. 

One harangued me for more than 
an hour on the “absolute necessity” 
of getting married. He suggested 
that I “start courting with two 
fists.” Another told me that he posi- 
tively would not appoint a bachelor 
minister; he did not have a church 
that would accept one. Another in- 
formed me that the people had built 
and furnished nice parsonages for 
the minister—and they expected 
their preacher to bring a wife and 
several children to live there. 

Still another advised me _ that 
there was only one condition under 
which he would appoint a bachelor 
minister—that he was deeply en- 
gaged in a “sure-fire” romance and 
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could guarantee that the girl would 
become his bride within three 
months. One more was “skeptical.” 
It seems that one minister, who had 
promised to get a wife as the con- 
dition of his employment, could not 
fulfill the agreement. And another 
one was “afraid”—lest some scandal 
break loose during his tenure. 
Despite a very hazardous obstacle 
course, I have nevertheless managed 
to get a few assignments. (Of 
course, they were posts which no 
one else would have!) The only 
reason superintendents have ap- 
pointed me is simply because they 
could not find a married minister. 
I have served in spots where the 
bachelor minister is truly needed, 
and thus I know there is a definite 
area of service for him in The Meth- 
odist Church today. His place is in 
the small mission parish where his 
work keeps him busy seven days a 
week, from morning to night. 
Often we make bricks without 
straw—and we sell them at a price 
which is cheaper than dirt. In my 
work, I am always contending with 
two wolves—one at the front door 
and one at the back door. Yet, I 
would not exchange my small mis- 
sion parish in the heart of an Indian 
reservation for any of the wealthy 
r “big” churches of Methodism. 
On one occasion, a district super- 
intendent advised me that he would 
not send a bachelor minister to a 
certain remote, isolated rural par- 
ish. He explained that the church 
situation was a rugged one, and the 
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weather conditions were deplorable 
and discouraging. In such a terrible 
circumstance, he said that a minis- 
ter needed to have a wife in the 
parsonage—to whom he could drag 
his weary feet at day’s end and with 
whom he could talk over the hard 
facts of ministerial life. 

In any small and discouraging 
mission parish, whatever the cir- 
cumstances may be, I never feel that 
I am alone when my tired body 
finds rest within the parsonage 
walls at night. I am always con- 
scious of the promise of Jesus 
Christ: “Lo, I am with you always.” 

Furthermore, my faithful dog 
“Ranger” is constantly at my side— 
and especially at our mealtimes. 

“Ranger” is my co-partner in the 
parish work. When the problems 
are heavy and burdensome, I take 
time out to talk them over with 
“man’s best friend.” He usually in- 
dicates his interest and sympathy 
by waving his long, bushy tail. 

“Ranger” provides me with a few 
laughs along the way; for he doesn’t 
take the work too seriously. Some- 
times, when I go pastoral calling, I 
leave him at the parsonage to an- 
swer the telephone. If he sees some 
other dogs ple ying down the street 

_ well, he j just takes off after them. 

“You may recall that someone 
said: “Young man, go West.” If 
you ever hear someone say to a 
minister, “Young man, get mar- 
ried,” my answer is simply this: 
“You'll certainly miss out on a won- 
derful adventure, if you do.” 
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Preaching 


THE 
SERMON 
CLINIC 


HEAVEN'S SURPRISES 


HE New Curistian ApvocaTe 

recently included this quota- 
tion: “A medieval monk suggests 
three surprises that await the saint 
in heaven: (1) so many will be 
there that he did not expect. (2) So 
many will not be there that he did 
expect. (3) He is there himself.” 
There’s a sermon in these striking 
words worthy of deep thought and 
serious reflection. 

Could this suggest universalism? 
Could it suggest that all men re- 
gardless of their conduct will find 
their way to the Father’s house? 
Did the saint find the sinner in 
heaven, to his great surprise? Did 
he find the man or woman who had 
hated the things that he loved and 
loved what he hated? 

John 14 reads: “In my Father’s 
house are many rooms.” Heaven’s 
a big place, big enough to include 
all men; and heaven’s a personal 
place. There’s a room for you and 
one tor me. 

Although it is possible, it is ob- 
vious that a/? men will not gain the 
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This sermon was preached in June, 1957, 
to a congregation of approximately 175 
in a church the preacher had served for 
seven years. Only about 25 per cent of 
the membership of young professional peo- 
ple have a Methodist background. 

Ministers are invited to send their ser- 
mons for appraisal in these columns. 

Sermon abstracts will be printed with- 
out names of the preachers. But comments 
and criticisms by teachers of homiletics and 
other specialists in preaching will be 
identified. 

Usually, these will be digests of ser- 
mons, not the full texts. But we trust that 
this will be helpful in making Methodist 
ministers, long known as good preachers, 
into better ones.—Editors. 


joys of heaven. The sadness of an 
empty chair on earth is only a 
shadow of the sadness of God's 
empty room in heaven. 

But why this first surprise? It 
lies in the judgments of God as 
compared with the judgments of 
man. 

“You will know them by their 
fruits,” said Jesus. The good apples 
go to heaven; the bad ones to hell. 
Actually, it is not so simple. What 
about the doubtful apples? It is 
here the surprises lie. It is in the 
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vast in-between area of goodness 
and badness that man’s judgment 
fails. We judge according to man’s 
deeds; God judges according to 
man’s motives. We judge according 
to man’s accomplishments; God, ac- 
cording to how he tries. We judge 
according to man’s words; God, ac- 
cording to his thoughts. We judge 
according to man’s gifts; God, ac- 
cording to his sacrifices. We judge 
according to man’s work; God ac- 
cording to his tools. 

There'll be surprises in heaven. 
The thief on the cross, he'll be 
there; the woman caught in adul- 
tery, she'll be there; the hated tax 
collector Zacchaeus, he'll be there; 
the woman of seven demons, Mary 
Magdalene, she'll be there. The 


hated, the persecuted, the despised, 


the so-called failure of this world— 
in many instances, they'll be there. 
The fools of this world often be- 
come God’s wise men; the babes 
and sucklings, the philosophers of 
truth. 

So many will not be there that 
he did expect. 

Here lies great tragedy. Life’s so- 
called good people—workers i in the 
church, leaders in the community, 
personalities in world events—miss- 
ing. Missing in heaven’s roll call. 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough in his 
volume The Meaning of Human 
Experience (out of print) has one 
chapter entitled “History of the 
Christian Sanctions.” Here he traces 
the course of history: the greatness 
and glory of Greece where the hu- 
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man mind came to flower as it had 
never bloomed before; of Rome and } 
its empire where order and law 
were established over vast areas; of 
the Middle Ages when, under the 
Church, the idea of one world 
seized the minds of men; of the 
Renaissance when man’s dignity 
arose from the ashes of the —_ 
worldliness of an ascetic church; o 
the Reformation which gave to the 
Renaissance a soul and the Church 
a moral and intellectual responsi- 
bility—and so down through the 
ages and centuries of history. But, 
after each age, comes the penetrat- 
ing indictment: “It was good. 
was very good indeed at its high 
moments. But it was not good 
enough.” 

Here we stand. We have been 
we have held high offices in 
our churches; we have assumed our 
roles in community enterprises; we 
have reared a family with a sincere 
concern for moral convictions; we 
have broken no commandment; we 
have been good, in our high 
moments. But we have not been 
good enough. 

“You, therefore, must be perfect,” 
said Jesus. Perfection is-our calling, 
not mere goodness; perfection is our 
goal, not some halfway house. If we 
have within us the c capacities of a 
“Paul-like” faith, yet never reach 
beyond a “Thomas-like” doubt, we 
are not good enough. We are as 
much a sinner as the thief on the 
cross who refused to repent. If we 
have 10 talents and use only five, 


good ; 
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we are as much a sinner as the man 


who hid his one talent in the 
ground. Goodness is not a calling, 
it is only a steppingstone. From the 
good, we must go to the better, to 
the best; from the best, to the 
golden circle of perfection. 

~ Jesus directed his sharpest scorn, 
his bitterest tirade, his fiercest wrath 
against the scribes and Pharisees 
and Sadducees. Because they were 
bad men? No! Because they were 


gross sinners? No! Because they 

5 4 

were hypocrites? Actually, no! 
Yi ) 


They were good but not good 
enough. They had traveled the road 
of righteousness to a socially ac- 
cepted halfway house and had 
settled there, desiring to go no fur- 
ther. 

“Be perfect!” It’s a demanding 
call; a call from which there is no 
relief, no vacation, no rest. The far- 
ther we walk, the greater the dis- 
tance to travel. In the state of mere 
goodness, we are like a green apple, 
only partially developed and having 
the power to cause someone, even 
God, great abdominal pain. 

Jesus said, “Not every one who 
says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Heaven’s third surprise comes in 
finding oneself there. Even the 
saint is surprised to find himself 
within the chosen gates. 

Charles Kingsley once wrote an 
open letter to the young men of his 
parish. The first paragraph ought 
to be memorized by young and old 
of both sexes. It began: 
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My Dear Young Men: 

The human race may for practical 
purposes be divided into three di- 
visions. First, the honest men who 
mean to do right, and do it; second, 
the knaves who mean to do wrong, 
and do it; third, the fools who mean 
to do whichever of the two is pleas- 
anter at the moment. And these last 
may be divided into black and white 
fools. The black fools are they who 
would rather do wrong than right, 
but dare not unless it is the fashion; 
while the white fools are they who 
would rather do right than wrong, 
but dare not unless it is the fashion. 


How truly do you understand 
yourself? Charles Kingsley has 
written well; but instead of the hu- 
man race being divided into the 
three divisions as suggested, I feel 
there is in each man something of 
the honest man, something of the 
knave, and something of both the 
black and white fool. Paul stated it 
so concisely: “For I do not do the 
good I want, but the evil I do not 
want is what I do.” 

The sinner and the saint are 
strange individuals. The deeper the 
sinner plunges into sin, the less he 
realizes he is a sinner; the higher a 
saint climbs the path of perfection, 
the more conscious he is of his sin. 
Realizing this fact, John Bunyan in 
Pilgrim’s Progress placed beside the 
gate leading to the city celestial an- 
other gate, one leading to the city 
of destruction. 

We are not surprised to hear that 
the saint was surprised at finding 
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himself in heaven. The perplexities 
of human personality, the difficulty 
of controlling the many drives, 
emotions, and urges that keep war- 
ring within, cause all of us at one 
time or another to experience frus- 
tration, even despair. Pathetically 
we cry, “Who, then, can be saved?” 
If we had only a code, only a law, 
only a dispassionate standard 
called perfection to meet, the an- 
swer would be one word—few! For 
the call of perfection is an impossi- 
ble call. We would be men of im- 
perfection face to face with divine 
perfection; we would be as a bird 
given the instinct for flight but no 
wings for the journey; we would 
be a creature of time having to ful- 
fill a demand that was eternal. 
3ut thanks be to God, we are not 
called to a law, not to a standard, 
not to a code; we are called to a 
person. We are called to Jesus 
Christ. He is perfection made hu- 
man; he is moral law alive and im- 
personal demands personified. The 
sting is changed to a song when 
the call to perfection is transcended 
by the love of a great friendship. A 
friend will forgive; a friend will 
know how we have tried; a friend 
will carry us “piggy back” if needs 
be; a friend will transform every “I 
must” into a glorious “I want.” 
Heaven’s surprises undoubtedly 
will be many. This much is sure: 
We know not the password but, if 
we believe our Friend and Guide 
who has the cherished word, he will 


give it for us. 
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COMMENT 


By Ronarp E S teetn, professor of 
preaching, Vanderbilt Divinity School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The first question to raise about 
any sermon concerns its basic idea, 
Is that idea significant? Is it 
preachable? Does it bring some 
facet of the Gospel to bear upon 
our experiences? 

My question of this sermon is 
whether or not the arresting quota- 
tion on which the sermon hinges 
really opens up a significant idea, 
Many preachers confuse a clever il- 
lustration with a real sermon idea. 

In this case, the illustration in the 
beginning unfolds a rather literal, 
geographical concept of eternal life. 
I am sure the preacher did not have 
this in mind, for he goes beyond 
this idea in the sermon development 
to the heart of Christian ethics. 
Nevertheless, as it now stands, I am 
not sure this sermon is meeting any 
earth-shaking problem. 

Perhaps what is lacking is a clear 
statement of a thesis or theme— 
that is, some sharply warded sen- 
tence of just what he wants to say. 

Next important is structure. “If 
I speak in the tongues of men “ 
of angels, but have not [clarity], I 
am a noisy gong or a clanging cym- 
bal.” Clear structure should be the 
concern of every preacher, and this 
sermon rates a high mark here. It 
follows the three-point division of 
the opening illustration; but, never- 
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theless, the preacher has let the 
structure of the sermon stand out 
clearly throughout. 

There is a problem, however, 
with internal consistency and, there- 
fore, progression of the sermon. In 
his second point he suggests a per- 
fectionist ethic which he seems to 
repudiate in both points 1 and 3. 
In the first point, we learn that 
God’s judgment is not ours. It is the 
motives, thoughts, sacrifices, and 
tools that count. (The thief on the 
cross will be there.) In the second 
point, it is suggested that we must 
be perfect. Then in point three, he 
says that, if we have an “impas- 
sionate standard of perfection to 
meet,” then many will not make 
heaven. The preacher really wanted 
to say in point 2 that we cannot 
rest on what we consider good as 
an entrance to heaven. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that he placed all of 
his homiletical eggs in the perfec- 
tionist basket in this point. 

The source materials used in the 
sermon are very good. He quotes 
THe New Cur_istiaN ADVOCATE, 
Lynn Harold Hough, Charles 
Kingsley, John Bunyan and, of 
course, the Bible. The sermon is 
not biblical in the sense that the 
idea gets its inception and develop- 
ment fromthe Bible. (Some critics 
would count this against the sermon 
because they define all preaching as 
biblical.) Nevertheless, here is a 
topical sermon which draws upon a 
great deal of biblical material to 
support its basic theme. 
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The introduction is effective in 
that it is short and arresting. As 
was pointed out, however, there 
could be a short statement on why 
“these striking words” are “worthy 
of deep thought and serious reflec- 
tion.” Then the introduction would 
have disclosed and clarified the sub- 
ject, thus fulfilling the three most 
important aspects of an introduc- 
tion. 

Actually the conclusion could be 
strengthened considerably. The ser- 
mon has an ending, but not neces- 
sarily a conclusion. A strong drama- 
tization comparable to the opening 
illustration would make the con- 
clusion much more effective. 

Every Christian sermon should 
have the Gospel in it. There should 
be the note of good news. Just what 
that Gospel is in so many words 
will reflect different theological in- 
terpretations which are not the con- 
cern of this criticism. The affirma- 
tions of the sermon that God’s 
judgment is not ours and that our 
judgments may be fallacious are, 
of course, at the heart of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

There are those, however, who 
would quarrel with the preacher’s 
theology, particularly in the last 
section of the sermon. Some would 
feel that Jesus as Friend and Guide 
would have to be undergirded by 
Jesus Christ as Savior in order to 
face the “impossible call.” It would 
be a Savior, not a Guide, who could 
supply the power (wings) for the 
journey. 
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Worship 


Prayer 
for the 
Occasion 


Here are points to ponder when 


you pray in a secular situation. 


SOLTMAN 


By JOHN C. 


\ ‘ ] E 
of 


WILL SING one verse 
‘America’ and then the 
Donald Smith will give the 
invocation.” 

Members of the club © stand. 
Cigars are held unpuffed. A chord 
is struck on the piano, and the club 
pays its respect to country and God 
—in that order. 

Primary responsibility for the 
group's relationship with the Eter- 
nal is in the hands of the Reverend 
Mr. Smith. 

This weekly duty is not the only 
such exercise for Mr. Smith, if he 
is typical of ministers across the 
country. Scores of times every year, 
his name appears opposite “the 
“the invocation,” “the 


Rev. 


grace,” 


John C. Soltman is pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Wash. 
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Vancouver, 


prayer,” on the programs of clubs 
and _ lodges, organizations 
and military fraternities. 

Our attitudes vary, as ministers, 
toward these 
A sampling would produce a gamut, 


ranging from ill-prepared sancti- 


service 


“pre iyers on occ sion. 


monious clichés to soul stabbing 
prayers like those of Peter Marshall. 
In the latter category would be the 
service club prayers which receive 
the offhand compliment: 
some of the boys are going to 


have to give up swearing or drink- 


“Rever- 
end, 


ing or something. You're raising 
hell with those prayers.” 

Any discussion of this is fraught 
with theological peril. A prayer is 
addressed to God. Honesty and rev- 
erence are the only irreducible re- 
quirements. But these are prayers 
to God in the presence of a secular 
group—a group embracing many 
for whom these will be the only 
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prayers of their week. Whether God 
is real, whether prayer is valid, 
whether the Gospel is pertinent— 
all must be conveyed in these few 
moments of prayer. 

This, then, is the question: How 
can one make the most of the oc- 
casional prayer? 

First, let it be brief and unclut- 
tered. Simple and nonecclesiastical 
called for. The expres- 
sions which bring a long-established 
Christian into the presence of God 
will be a barrier to the man who is 
unused to prayer. He needs to know 
how relevant prayer is. 

To accomplish this, it is not neces- 
sary to sacrifice dignity and good 
This noon-time prayer was 
used with a club of business men: 


words are 


form. 


Eternal God, so often in the pell- 
mell pace of our packed schedules, 
we yearn for an hour of peace... 
for a quiet place to catch our breath 
and find ourselves again. In this mo- 
ment of reverence, may thy peace 
come to dwell among us. And with 
it may there come the poise of a true 
son of God, confident in thy love, thy 
direction, and thy tomorrow. Amen. 

Second, such prayers should be 

timely. They should put the events 
of the di ry against the backdrop of 
eternal values. The Rev. Raymond 
Balcomb, pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Corvallis, Ore., opened 
child-guidance meeting with: 


ilmighty God, who has given us 
little children as a joy and a trust, 
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grant us your sustaining strength and 
guiding presence, that we may neither 
falter nor fail in so high a responsi- 
bility. Help us to love them with an 
added tenderness because the days of 
mortal love are short; to correct them 
with gentleness; to direct them with 
sureness; and to see them stand be- 
fore your presence filled with the 
fullness of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 


It was the climax of the Christ- 
mas rush when this prayer was 
used: 


O God, we are so grateful for the 
coming of Christmas. In the shining 
eyes of children and the homely story 
of the birth of a baby, we have re- 
born our sense of the highest values. 
Help us not to cherish the sound of 
cash register bells too much, and to 
tune our ears and hearts to steeple 
bells, calling us to faith and adoration. 
Amen. 


Third, occasional prayers should 
be incisive. If at all possible, they 
should quickly and surely lay bare 
some spiritual truth. Some prayers 
break through the most sophisti- 
cated exterior. A serious conversa- 
tion between an apparently irreli- 
gious professional man and a min- 
ister was occasioned by this prayer: 


O God, help us to trust thee. In 
birth, in our helplessness, thou didst 
give us life and breath. In death, in 
our utter weakness, thou wilt open 
the door of eternal life. In crisis, in 
our frightened extremity, thou art our 
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only resource. But in our prime, our 
success, we forget how to trust thee. 
Show us how, today. Amen. 


The Rev. Herbert Richards of 
First Methodist Church Boise, Ida., 
led a businessmen’s group with this 
prayer: 


Our God we need to understand 
our profits and losses. Help us learn 
and believe that we profit when we 
serve; we lose when we crush. May 
our balance sheet of life prove worthy 
of thy accounting. Amen. 


Fourth, let such prayers be sym- 
pathetic and embracing. Remember 
the generous portion of heartache 
in every group. God’s Word some- 
times takes root in soil which has 
been harrowed by failure or tragedy. 


The men with whom this prayer 
was used were apparently in high 
spirits, but several remarked later 
that it had been a real help at a 
difficult time: 


O God, we thank thee that thou 
art as much with us on dark days as 
when the sun shines. So often our 
high hopes are shattered and our air 
castles are blown away by unfriendly 
winds. The materials we so painfully 
gathered to construct a shining future 
are consumed in making a common- 
place today. Yet, thou dost understand, 
and as long as we work, dost work 
with us. Never have our spirits been 
so low but thou dost lift them up, if 
we seek thy help. Among thy greatest 
gifts are a fresh tomorrow, and hope, 
and strength, and thee with us, Al- 
mighty God. Amen. 
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Fifth, pray humbly and to the 
glory of God. Prayers which sug. 
gest, even subtly, that the minister 
is praying for others’ needs—but 
not his own—are unworthy. The 
temptation to use the prayer to dis. 
play literary skill and gain personal 
attention must be resisted. And 
much can be done to dispel false 
and unworthy concepts of the min- 
istry through humble prayers. 

Sixth, prepare! For most minis- 
ters this will mean careful writing 
in advance. Few of us can make the 
most of the opportunity by being 
quite extemporaneous. Well-writ- 
ten prayers are in the best tradition 
of the saints. Conversation with 
God is worthy of deepest thought 
and the finest use of language. 

At an ordinary service club 
luncheon, the head of a large print- 
ing plant heard the following 
prayer. He asked the minister for it, 
and soon it appeared on a blotter, 
mailed out with the statements of 
the printing firm. What might have 
been just another occasional prayer 
spoke its message on scores of desks: 


Eternal God, we thank thee for the 
priceless possession which we call 
“today.” If the morning has been 
tarnished by our carelessness or selfish- 
ness, may its brilliance be restored by 
the way we use the afternoon. In 
acts of honor, service, and compassion 
may we rescue this day from the pall 
of mediocrity and establish it as a 
day in which thy Kingdom comes 
closer to reality—within us and our 
society. Amen. 
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Pastoral Care 


Pastoral 


Counseling 


and 
Traditional ‘Theology 


Reprinted from Scottish Journal of The- 
ology (June, 1958) 


. THERE a conflict between the 
principles of counseling and 
Christian theology? 

In discussing this question, I shall 
consider Pastoral Counselling: Its 
Theory and Practice by Carroll A. 
Wise (Harper & Bros., $2.75), as a 
representative statement of counsel- 
ing principles. 

I shall try to show that, although 
the principles of pastoral counseling 
seem to be intimately bound up 
with various assumptions of a non- 
traditional or “psychologistic” the- 
ology, one does not have to accept 
such a theology in order to use the 
principles. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall 
consider three basic assumptions of 
Wise’s “psychologistic” theology 
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By DONALD D. EVANS 


A critique of two principles: 
acceptance and non-direction. 


and in each case: (a) outline the 
assumption, (b) discuss the way in 
which it conflicts with traditional 
Christian theology, and (c) discuss 
whether the counseling principle 
which Wise links with his theologi- 
cal assumption can be used by a 
pastor with more traditional views. 
1. (a) Wise holds that the judg- 
ment of God is a purely natural 
precess in which those whose lives 
counter to the natural laws of the 
universe suffer as a consequence. 
Furthermore, he suggests that to 
recognize the judgment of God is 
to recognize this process operating 
in a concrete situation. Hence it 
is not for the minister to express 
disapproval or to convey God’s dis- 
approval. The natural process of the 
world has done all the judging that 
is required. 


(b) Traditional 


theology has 
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generally held that natural law is 
not the only way in which God’s 
judgment is carried out; divine in- 
tervention is also a dreadful possi- 
bility. Many Christian pastors be- 
lieve that God does disapprove of 
evil men and their actions, and that 
this is what divine judgment es- 
sentially means, whether the 
method of judgment be natural law 
or divine intervention. And they be- 
lieve it is the minister’s job, on oc- 
casion, to warn men of God’s dis- 
approval. 

In this the minister follows the 
example of the prophets, Jesus, and 
the early Church, warning men 
of divine judgment in the sense of 
divine disapproval. Wise supports 
his case by citing certain stories 
(that is, the woman taken in adul- 
tery) and ignoring others. 

(c) The counseling principle 
which Wise reinforces is that of ac- 
ceptance—the counselor must ac- 
cept the person being counseled so 
that the latter will feel free to ex- 
press his feelings without fear of 
moral judgment and thus eventu- 
ally find release and healing. 

This is a standard principle of 
modern psychotherapy and it has 
been shown to have great thera- 
peutic power. I submit that the 
Christian minister ought to make 
use ef it. But he will have some 
reservations concerning its use, if 
his theology is traditional. 

Christian love means seeking the 
best that is possible for people in 
their concrete life-situations. Some- 
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times this may involve acceptance, 
sometimes condemnation. Our cri- 
terion for deciding which it shall 
be is the individual's particular need 
as a potential son of God. 

It is important to realize that ac- 
ceptance is one expression of Chris. 
tian love; disapproval may be an- 
other. 

Expression of disapproval may, 
of course, be a way of asserting 
power over another, or projecting 
our own guilt. It may have neurotic 
origins. Any pastor who is rebuking 
an individual or a congregation 
should ask himself, “Do I enjoy 
doing this? Does it give me a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and importance? 
What are my motives?” 

There is a great difference be- 
tween self-righteous judgment and 
self-identification with the loving 
disapproval of God who is in an- 
guish over the sins of his people. It 
is easier to be a Pharisee than a 
Jeremiah. Furthermore, a Christian 
must refrain from any judgment as 
to a person’s ultimate status before 
God. 

Thus “acceptance,” as a counsel- 
ing principle meaning “absence of 
moral judgment,” can be used by a 
pastor who maintains a traditional 
theology, provided it is not made 
into a universal rule for all human 
relations. And, at a deeper level, 
where acceptance is considered to 
be the opposite of rejection and 
synonymous with love, it is of 
course the ideal for all human rela- 
tions. 
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One final point, small but im- 
portant: When a person seeks out a 
clergyman rather than a secular 
counselor for assistance, he is 
usually well aware of divine dis- 
approval already and tends to see 
the clergyman as the representative 
of this disapproval. Therefore no 
more judgment is required. The 
man needs reassurance of God’s for- 
giveness and acceptance. He may 
need release from neurotic guilt be- 
fore true repentance toward the 
righteous God can take place. 

2. (a) Wise describes insight, re- 
ligious and non-religious, as an ex- 
perience in which we e apprehend the 
dynamic processes within our per- 
sonality in relation to each other 
and to other people. 

Indeed, the truly mature person 
has no need for “rationalization in 
terms of religious ideas.” The 
reality which is grasped by the ex- 
perience of insight is understood by 
an inner change of emotional atti- 
tudes. The external explanation of 
the reality thus grasped frequently 
is an over-rigid framework which 
distorts one’s insight into the dy- 
namic process which has taken 
place. 

(b) Traditional Christianity dif- 
fers from this in two important 
ways. It speaks of divinely-initiated 
revelation to which there may be a 
human response. Secondly, it in- 
sists that “the biblical forms of 
speech ... are a frame of reference 
which belongs to the substance of 
revelation.” 
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That is, Jesus was a man who had 
supreme experiences of insight 
which he interpreted in such a way 
as to express what had happened 
within himself, but he was more 
than this and believed that he was 
more. He was convinced that his 
message or interpretation was a de- 
scription of an Other—God in him- 
self and his relation to the world— 
and that this description was in it- 
self part of God’s self-revelation 
through him. 

Thus Jesus provided his disciples 
with a nucleus of interpretation of 
his own person and actions in rela- 
tion to God. This nucleus was ex- 
panded by the early Church which 
believed that both Jesus and this 
way of understanding Jesus were of 
the substance of revelation. 

This interpretation of the spirit- 
ual environment in which we live, 
has for the traditional believer the 
authority of God behind it; it is 
true. Of course, I may accept it 
merely with my mind and without 
any drastic inner change of emo- 
tional attitudes so that my belief is 
true but not genuine because ] do 
not believe with all my heart. 

This is a danger of which modern 
psychotherapy makes us acutely 
aware, because its primary interest 
concerning religion is in the gen- 
uineness of belief and the thera- 
peutic value of religious ideas. As 
Christian pastors we ought to be 
aware of the danger, for the goal of 
the Christian life is to make one’s 
true belief completely genuine, 
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eliminating all conflict and disparity 
between creed and conduct, mind 
and heart. Thus one may achieve 
genuineness, or the integration of 
interpretation with personal experi- 
ence. 

But a traditional pastor cannot 
regard such integration as a sufh- 
cient ideal in his work among men, 
for he believes that the truth about 
God has been revealed in the ac- 
tions and interpretative words of 
Jesus. The Christian Gospel is not 
merely a genuine expression of the 
religious experience of a particular 
group of men; it describes the true 
religious facts for all men. 

For truly traditional Christianity, 
moreover, the Christian Gospel is 
not only true; it is also powerful 
in producing insight as it changes 
human personality. Wise tends to 
depreciate the dynamic role of tra- 
ditional Christian concepts in creat- 
ing religious insight. He rightly em- 
phasizes the importance of individ- 
ual human experience and motiva- 
tion in influencing the individual’s 
interpretation of his spiritual en- 
vironment, and his response to the 
Christian interpretation. 

But, compared with traditional 
theology, he minimizes the creative 
power of the Christian interpreta- 
tion, the Word of God, in shaping 
the individual’s experience and 
motivation. In religious thinking 
there is an intimate interdependence 
between experience and interpreta- 
tive framework. 

(c) The counseling 
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principle 


which Wise supports with his psy- 
chologist view of interpretation is 
the principle of non-direction. The 
counselor should not direct the per- 
son being counseled toward any 
particular kind of interpretation of 
his experience, for the interpretation 
must arise spontaneously from the 
person himself, or it may be merely 
a means of repressing his real inner 
desires. 

As in the case of acceptance, it 
seems to me that the counseling 
principle is objectionable to tradi- 
tional theology only when it is ad- 
vocated as a way to help people in 
all situations. But where a person 
is in a situation of psychological 
threat and accepts only those inter- 
pretations which enable him to 
evade his real problem, it is usually 
useless and sometimes it even can 
be dangerous to present Christian 
doctrine. 

Non-directive therapy may help 
him to gain the self-knowledge 
which leads to mental health and 
maturity. Pastors may use it as part 
of their ministry of healing in such 
cases. When this stage is reached, 
there is a place for rational discus- 
sion or persuasion concerning doc- 
trine. The traditional kerygma may 
help even a very immature person 
to achieve considerable insight, 
though non-directive counseling 
will often be more helpful for such 
people. 

The success and importance of 
non-directive counseling are also a 
reminder of several facts which 
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ought to be borne in mind by those 
who are attached to traditional the- 


ology. 


Theology does not provide de- 
tailed answers or solutions to all 
particular problems of sin and guilt 
and fear and immoral behavior. 
Our reluctance to reduce theological 
truth to mere expressions of individ- 
ual human experience must not 
mean a refusal to relate it to this ex- 
perience. In particular, we should 
appreciate not only the truth of the 
Christian Gospel but also its thera- 
peutic value and its relation to the 
important discoveries of psycho- 
therapy. 


Authoritative presentations of 
doctrine may be expressions of a 
neurotic desire to dominate people 
—to make moral judgment. Ex- 
treme emphasis on the formulation 
and inculcation of doctrine may be 
a way of trying to escape from un- 
resolved personal problems within 
oneself. 

It must be added, however, that 
Wise is surely wrong in not distin- 
guishing this from a non-neurotic 
sense of responsibility for preserv- 
ing and teaching the apostolic faith. 
Is it always true that “the emotion- 
ally mature religious worker will be 
able to allow the person freedom to 
work out his own religious faith”? 
Surely it is true only in the sense 
that that mature pastor, when he 
presents Christian doctrine to a per- 
son, will not employ any extraneous 
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pressure but leave him free to ac- 
cept or reject. 


Non-directive counseling at its 
best requires an emptying of one- 
self so that one can reflect another’s 
deepest feelings and enter into 
them. 

We have considered two counsel- 
ing principles, “acceptance,” and 
“non-direction.” There are others, 
but these are among the funda- 
mental. At any rate, they do raise 
problems for traditional theology in 
the most obvious way, because of 
their intimate association with non- 
traditional theology. 

If these principles are not claimed 
to have universal application in all 
the work of the minister, they can 
and ought to be used at times by 
ministers whose convictions are 
traditional. 

The principle of acceptance or 
absence of moral judgment pro- 
vides the best method for express- 
ing Christian love in the traditional 
sense. Similarly, the principle of 
non-direction can be understood 
and sanctioned in terms of the tradi- 
tional idea of “emptying oneself,” 
to help others. 

Moreover, both principles remind 
us of possible dangers in judg- 
mental or authoritative preaching, 
and of the need to relate theological 
truth to a person’s actual experi- 
ence and situation. 

These principles are not only 
compatible with traditional theol- 
ogy, but extremely relevant to it. 
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Education 


We want church membership to mean something to “Richard”! 


A NAME 
OR 
A MEMBER 


By DOUGLAS E. WINGEIER 


ICHARD was a typical high 
school sophomore—carefree, 
athletic, and girl crazy. He first be- 
came interested in the Church 
through Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship meetings. He saw that the 
church experience meant much for 
most of the members of the group 
and began to search for the missing 
quality in his own life. 

At first he did not admit this, 
even to himself. Even when I asked 
him about giving his life to Christ 
and uniting with the Church, he 
replied with nonchalance, “I can’t 
get up before noon on Sundays.” 

From his parents I learned that 
Richard was really impressed by his 
church experiences and was seri- 
ously considering joining. His 
father and mother agreed to talk 
with him about it. 

When I approached him to come 


Douglas E. Wingeier is associate pas- 
tor and minister to youth at Carter 
Memorial Methodist Church, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 
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to the youth membership class, 
which would prepare him to unite 
with the Church on Palm Sunday, 
he was still on guard, but did go so 
far as to say that he “might make 
it.” 

This was the challenge which 
faced me as I prepared to teach this 
membership class. How could | 
make the content of the Christian 
faith come alive in the experience 
of this young pagan? 

Every minister has the same prob- 
lem. As he makes his rounds, he 
sees on every hand the results of 
his own failure, or that of another, 
to do this job well. Church members 
who do not know what they believe, 
who have no firsthand relationship 
with God through Christ, who 
have not committed themselves, 
their time, and possessions to either 
Christ or his Church—these are all 
too common. 

Would Richard be just another 
illustration of this? Or would this 
membership class help him catch a 
vision of the soul-searching de- 
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mands and life-giving opportunities 
of Christian discipleship? 

Fortunately, in Richard’s case, the 
class was successful. Attitudes were 
changed; barriers came down; seri- 
ous questions were asked; a new 
commitment was made; and on 
Palm Sunday a “confirmed” Chris- 
tian took his place in the ranks of 
church members. 

It is not accurate to say that Rich- 
ard is an exception; for who can 
guess what takes place in the minds 
of teen-agers at a time like this? 
But the number of those for whom 
joining the Church is merely per- 
functory is many—so many that I 
am setting down some suggestions 
that may help us make the mem- 
bership class deeply meaningful to 
the young people—and to children 
and adults, too. 

1. Do the recruiting. It is not 
enough to announce from pulpit, 
bulletin, or church paper that a 
membership class is beginning and 
ll not now members are invited to 
attend. The rolls of youth depart- 
ment, Boy Scout troops, and church 
constituency must be carefully com- 
pared with the church membership 
roster. ‘And then the minister must 
personally contact each young per- 
son who is not a church member. 

A visit in the home is much to be 
preferred, but the telephone will 
sometimes suffice. Some ministers 
wish to talk with the parents first; 
but the invitation should be ex- 
tended to the teen-ager himself and 
not his parents. 
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2. Set a convenient time that 
is long enough. Of course, the 
class must be held at a time when 
young people are free to attend. In 
Tulsa, because of schedules and 
transportation problems, we have 
found the Sunday morning church- 
school hour best. We know, how- 
that another time would be 
preferable, so that they need not 
miss their regular Sunday-school ex- 
perience. 

Enough time must be allowed for 
someone like Richard to develop an 
understanding of the meaning of 
Christian discipleship. Yet the ses- 
sions must not drag out over too 
long a period. If the climax of the 
experience is postponed too far, 
some will lose interest and drop 
out. 

Learning need not stop the 
moment the vows are taken. If the 
class is conducted as a quest, the 
members will develop a seeking 
spirit which should stay with them 
over a lifetime. Six to eight weekly 
sessions should be enough. 

3. Give careful attention to 
content. Most ministers are ‘not 
likely to err at this point. Bishop F. 
Gerald Ensley, during his years in 
the pastorate, stressed four essen- 
tials that we have adopted. He was 
careful to explain (a) what it means 
to be a Christian, (b) a Protestant, 
(c) a Methodist, and (d) a member 
of the particular local church. 

Covering these essentials, the con- 
tent of our courses has worked out 
something like this: 


ever, 
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Session I. What does it mean to 
belong? To what groups do we 
belong? Why? What needs do 
groups meet? What needs do 
churches meet which other groups 
cannot? What is the nature and 
purpose of the Church? Why do 
you feel you want to become a 
church member? 

Session II. What does it mean 
to be a Christian? What are the 
basic Christian beliefs? What char- 
acterizes the life of the Christian? 
How does one find and develop a 
personal relationship with God? 

Session III. What does it mean 
to be a Protestant? Here a brief 
survey of church history with em- 
phasis on the Reformation is at- 
tempted. The fundamentals of 
our Protestantism—justification by 
faith, priesthood of all believers, 
sanctity of the common life, and 
right of private judgment—are em- 
phasized. 

Session IV. What does it mean 
to be a Methodist? In this period 
the story of Wesley and the growth 
of Methodism is told, the organiza- 
tion of The Methodist Church ex- 
plained, and the distinctive “marks 
of a Methodist” interpreted. Bishop 
Marshall R. Reed has enumerated 
the latter as “a warm heart, a per- 
fect purpose, a free mind, a social 
concern, and a world mission.” 

Session V. What does it mean to 
be a member of this congregation? 
How is the Church organized and 
who are its leaders? What is the 
significance of the sacraments and 
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services of worship? What are the 
responsibilities of church member. 
ship? 

Session VI. The service of re- 
ception. In this period, the order 
for reception of members in the 
Methodist Hymnal is gone over 
carefully and in great detail. The 
meaning of the charge and the vows 
is explained with special care. Each 
person is asked if he feels clear in 
his own mind that he is ready to 
take this step, and a prayer of con- 
secration is offered. 

If more periods are available, ses- 
sions II, III, and V are expanded 
to allow more time to deal with 
these fundamentals. 

4. Use membership manuals 
as an important resource. In the 
first place, the manuals should be 
sold, not given, to the class mem- 
bers. If prospective members are 
not ready to pay 25 cents, they are 
not ready to become Christian dis- 
ciples. And, having bought man- 
uals, the class should be required to 
read them. 

There are several ways to mo- 
tivate this study. We have used a 
true-false test at the first or second 
session, raising questions for which 
answers are to be found in the 
manual. The Northwestern Univer- 
sity Religious Education Tests are 
well-adapted to this purpose, if one 
prefers a professionally-constructed 
instrument. 

Another means is to assign mem- 
bers to make reports on different 
chapters; and a final test could be 
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given at the end of the course as a 
prerequisite to church membership. 

5. Other reading should be 
suggested. Bible passages particu- 
larly relevant to the subject matter 
of the course; such as the Sermon 
on the Mount, 1 Cor. 13, the call of 
the disciples, and so on, can be as- 
signed and discussed. Extra reading 
may be done in the excellent series 
of youth Lenten reading books—I 
Believe, I Belong, I Follow, I Serve, 
and The Burning Thirst (Youth 
Department, General Board of Edu- 
cation, 35 cents each). Additional 


readings in Methodist history and 
belief may be suggested to those 
who wish to go deeper. Persons 
who do additional reading should 
be asked to report to the class or 
book summaries, 


make 
books. 

6. Audio-visuals are a helpful 
resource. Especially in the area of 
church history, visual aids help 
bring to life our Christian heritage. 
Young people grasp much more 
quickly the events of the early 
spread of Christianity, the Protes- 
tant Reformation, and the Wes- 
leyan revival, if they can see them 
on the screen as well as read and 
talk about them. 

The Methodist Publishing House 
has recently distributed a complete 
listing of all the audio-visual re- 
sources available for membership 
training. Among the most helpful 
of the filmstrips are Becoming a 
Church Member, This Is Your 
Church, The Story of the Christian 


or scrap- 
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Church, The Album of Early Meth- 
odism, and John Wesley, Founder 
of Methodism. 

7. Interviews and _ resource 
persons should be brought in. 
The minister should not attempt to 
lead the entire class himself. Young 
people need to know the lay officials 
of the church—lay leader, church- 
school superintendent, organist, and 
others. In large churches, other staff 
members should be brought in to 
tell about their work in the church. 
The district superintendent is often 
available to meet with such a group. 

The oldest member of the church 
could be interviewed outside of 
class on the history of the church; 
the finance chairman or treasurer 
could be asked about how the 
church program is supported; the 
chairmen of the commissions on 
membership and evangelism, mis- 
sions, and social and economic re- 
lations, could be queried on the out- 
reach of the church into home, com- 
munity, and world. 

8. Use sound educational pro- 
cedures throughout. The days of 
the catechism are over, but many 
ministers still labor under the false 
assumption that a statement uttered 
by him is a statement learned by 
his class. The lecture method is no 
more effective in a membership 
class than anywhere else. So, make 
the class experience-centered. 

Let the group participate in de- 
cisions as to how the class shall pro- 
ceed. Encourage questiogs and dis- 
cussion. Let the members lead in 
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prayer, give devotions, and write 
litanies to help develop creative 
abilities. 

A group picture taken early in 
the course, made available to each 
member, and printed in church or 
community paper, can do much to 
build esprit de corps. 

9. Let the class members 
demonstrate their sincerity of pur- 
pose by performing service projects. 
At the first session, the question, 
“What can we do as a class to dem- 
onstrate to the church that we are 
sincere about our desire to join?” 
should be discussed. Projects may 
be suggested to the group, but they 
should be left free to come up with 
other ideas of their own. 

One group gathered materials and 
made a scrapbook of the history of 
the church where none had existed 
previously. Another made an attrac- 
tive chart of church organization 
for display on the bulletin board. 
A third chose to paint a_badly- 
needed shuffleboard court on the 
basement floor. Others have folded 
bulletins, stapled inserts, mimeo- 
graphed, addressed, and_ stuffed 
mailings, cared for the church lawn, 
and collected wastepaper for the 
Methodist Youth Fund. 


10. Encourage the class to at- 
tend church together regularly, 
The time to start is at the outset of 
the course, not the Sunday they 
join. This sounds like a common- 
place, but it is important. The class 
can be encouraged to attend and 
sit together each Sunday during the 
course. 

11. Teach for a commitment. 
It cannot be assumed that the young 
people have already given their 
lives to Christ and are now just 
learning the implications of this 
commitment. Stress must be laid 
on the fundamental steps in becom- 
ing a Christian. Opportunity should 
be given during the course for each 
one to make a personal commit- 
ment or rededication. 

The minister should make him- 
self available for personal confer- 
ences in this area with the mem- 
bers of the class. This discussion 
should come early in the course, 
most logically w hen “what it means 
to be a Christian” is dealt with. 

These 11 principles form a large 
share of the reason why Richard, 
the boisterous sophomore, became 
“a new creature” in Christ Jesus, 
and not just another name on the 
church roll. 


Story of Bureaucracy 


Everyone can tell his own story about bureaucratic ineptitudes. Yet 
I do not believe this is the central point. No group or individual has 


monopoly on human stupidity. 


administration, 


The cure of bad administration is better 
not no administration. 


The more important question to 


ask is: what are the justifying values of administration or bureaucracy? 


—Sipney Hook, 


“Bureaucrats Are Human” 


in Saturday Review (May 17, 1958). 
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asting Unto God” 


HRISTIANS everywhere are en- 

tering the observance of the 40 
days before Easter called Lent. Fasting 
has been a Lenten celebration since 
ip. 340, when Athanasius, Bishop 
of Alexandria, suggested that it com- 
memorate Jesus’ fasting in the wilder- 
ness. 

Fasting reminds us first of all of 
abstaining from food. To some, fast- 
ing is a convenient stimulus to help 
them forego foods to lose weight. 
Others, remembering Paul’s words, 
discipline their bodies through denials 
to “bring them unto subjection.” To 
others fasting symbolizes Jesus’ sac- 
rifice. 

Each of these reasons for fasting is 
good. Yet Jesus seems to indicate that 
fasting means separating ourselves 
from anything that severs contact with 
God. He fasted from people, from 
work, and from sleep as well as from 
food. 

Jesus’ wilderness fasting from food 
made him sensitive to the things of 
the Spirit. Whoever goes on a diet 
experiences this in a small way. It 
has been said that “no one ever be- 
came aware of his need for God on 
a full stomach.” 

A first Lenten discipline might, 
therefore, be a simplification of the 
diet, a purposeful leanness that we 
might worship God more intensely. 

Sut Jesus’ fast on the mountain was 
also from people. There was no one 
to talk with there, so Jesus talked 
with God. 

Two women interested in prayer 
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By BARBARA V. MYERS 


read everything anyone recommended 
on the subject, telephoning each other 
to share each new idea. Yet neither 
life was changed. One day a third 
person, overhearing their conversa- 
tion, asked, “Why don’t you stop 
talking and do something about 
prayer?” They did—a prayer group 
was formed and a quiet time set aside 
for each day. 

A conscious quietness, a turning to 
the Christ-self within, could be our 
second Lenten discipline. 

Jesus also fasted from busy-ness. By 
withdrawing from activity in the 
carpenter shop, he could give his 
Father full attention. 

An honest re-examination of our 
work schedule may well bring pleas- 
ant periods of rest, and a deliberate 
slashing of the social calendar is sure 
to afford welcome oasis of quiet for 
new experiences in meditation. This 
is a possible third discipline for the 
Lenten season. 

Perhaps part of our allotted sleep- 
ing time needs to be set aside in our 
search for God. Here is another sense 
in which Jesus fasted. He went into 
a mountain to pray and continued in 
prayer throughout the night. 

Too much sleep can keep us from 
God as does too much busy-ness. Peo- 
ple in all vocations are discovering 
the strength that comes from early 
morning prayer. This fourth Lenten 
discipline is the most important. 

Dare we break through the pattern, 
“fast unto God,” and reach him who 
is the Bread of Life? 
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Pastoral Care 


The therapy of a church group 


can strengthen the ministry to 
persons with thorny problems, 


Groups Can Help in Counseling 


ITHIN the last decade pas- 

toral counseling has come of 
age. Few persons, laymen or profes- 
sional social workers, will deny that 
the spiritual insight the minister 
brings to the counseling situation 
often makes the difference between 
success and failure in solving prob- 
lems in community, home, and 
family relationships. 

With all the emphasis that has 
been placed on the minister’s role 
as a counselor, however, we may be 
in danger of losing sight of a re- 
lated area of service—groups in the 
church. They can help, too. Because 
through the love and fellow ship 
which unite a congregation, they 
can often do what the pastor alone 
cannot accomplish. 

This means that it is not enough 
for the minister to be a wise counse- 
lor, adept at helping individual per- 
sons or families; he should also 
know when and how to use group 
therapy. Announcing that he is 


Ralph B. Kelley is the Methodist pas- 
tor at Metamora, Ohio. 
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By RALPH B. KELLEY 


available for counseling in his office 
at certain times is not sufficient. If 
the church is to serve its commu- 
nity and each person in it, the min- 
ister must get to know the needs 

his community as well as the 
potentialities of all his groups. By 
working closely with each group in 
his congregation, the minister can 
lead them as a unit to serve other 
members, which can be of tremen- 
dous therapeutic value. 

Here is an example of how the 
group provides an atmosphere con- 
ducive to growth and healing: 

Arthur, in his late thirties, came 
to talk with the minister. He had 
come to church as a visitor. His 
problem was not unusual. 

Several years before he had mar- 
ried, and then had been divorced. 
Neither he nor his wife had any 
church affiliation, nor had religion 
taken any part in their marriage. 
They thought nothing of extramari- 
tal phil: indering. a hey were equally 
careless about money. They had no 
social or civic responsibilities; their 
only concern was themselves. 
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After six or seven years of mar- 
riage and an unplanned and un- 
pregnancy occurred, the 
wife was furious. Quarrels became 
more frequent and more bitter be- 
tween them. Finally, shortly after 
their daughter was born, the wife 
obtained a divorce. 

Arthur’s rejection was complete. 
Not only did his wife divorce him, 
but she wanted nothing to do with 
the child. Sobered by the responsi- 
bility he now faced, he came to love 
the baby girl. He tried for a recon- 
ciliation with his wife, but without 
success. Almost immediately she 
married a much older man who, 
though not of her racial or social 
background, was quite wealthy. 

Now Arthur came to the min- 
ister to use him chiefly as a wailing 
wall. 

After a few interviews of a ca- 
thartic nature, with Arthur being 
given a chance to express his grief 
over his lost opportunity, his guilt 
in the failure of his marriage, and 
his present great emptiness, the 
minister felt it was time to direct 
him toward some constructive ef- 
fort. However, it was evident that 
he was a “leaner” with little 
strength of character. So the min- 
ister looked to his congregation for 
assistance. 

Arthur became interested in a 
young people’s married class that 
had monthly fellowship meetings. 
After careful reflection, the minister 
asked one man in the group to 
“pick Arthur up and take him to 


wanted 
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the next meeting.” To another 
couple he confided that Arthur was 
shy and lonely and suggested that 
they help him. A young widower 
in the class, who was an ardent 
fisherman, was advised that Arthur 
liked to fish. 

The whole group rallied around 
Arthur. Before long, he was bap- 
tized, joined the church, and _ be- 
came regular in his attendance at 
church school and worship. 

After some time, despite Arthur’s 
protests that he could not speak be- 
fore a group, his class elected him 
president. His inward self-centered- 
ness gave way to a growing interest 
in others. His own _ troubles 
lightened. Assured that God still 
loved him (was this not proved by 
the love and respect “his church” 
gave him?), he became more self- 
assured. He was able to “give” 
without feeling that he had to 
“get.” 

Within five years Arthur married 
a widow, legally adopted her child 





who was near his own daughter’s 
age, and thus achieved the normal 
family he had so long desired. 


LTHOUGH,, in this example, 
the minister used his congrega- 
tion after he had counseled indi- 
vidually, the same results are often 
obtained without previous inter- 
views. For some years psychiatrists 
have been using group therapy, par- 
ticularly in mental hospitals and 
clinics. Many people who could 
never be free enough to participate 
in a face-to-face interview can be 
helped by a group. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
the minister simply selects a group 
for a particular person. He must 
also give direction. 

It was not by accident that the 
minister chose an outgoing, loqua- 
cious man to take Arthur to the first 
meeting; nor that the couple he 
alerted had survived a personal 
tragedy of their own in the death of 
their d: 1ughter. 

Of course the minister is bound 
to keep in strictest confidence the 
personal problems brought by his 
parishioners. The group that is 
helping him needs to know only 
that a new member requires their 
support as the minister suggests. 

In many cases the person’s need 
is so obvious that nothing is left 

be said; or the problem may 
already be known to the group. The 
minister may have to remind a fel- 
lowship group or a church-school 
class that they are “a blessed com- 
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munity” and part of a healing team 
rather than a clique. 

Sometimes congregations try to 
avoid people with problems. Some 
education may be necessary before 
they can see how they can actually 
help as no other person or group 
can. This education should be a 
part of every minister’s job. 

Once a congregation learns what 
their church membership means— 
that it is a bond unique in all hu- 
man experience and in no way to 
be compared to their membership 
in a civic, or salndial 
club—there is no limit to the service 
they can perform for persons they 
might be inclined to shun. 

These church groups are 
made,” and there may be some ob- 
jection that they cannot have the 
best therapeutical effect on a per- 
son with special needs. True, the 
group does not present a controlled 
situation. 

Realistically, however, the client 
will have to mingle with others, 
unless he is confined to an institu- 
tion. Given the support of his pas- 
this spe- 


social, 


“readv- 


tor and the majority of 
most 
people are resilient enough to over- 
look an occasional unwitting re- 
mark or unintentional act. 

In today’s age of specialization, 
that once undertaken 
by the church are now divided 
among a score of agencies. But to 
the church remains the task of pro- 
claiming God’s redemptive love 
through Christ. 


cialized group, troubled 
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Preaching 


An inquiring preacher gets live 
sermon ideas from pastoral calls. 


Sermons the Listeners Preach 


By EDWARD L. PEET 


HE POET is sure that there 

are sermons in sticks and stones 
and trees and running brooks. I 
can point to an even better source 
—the experiences of any congrega- 
tion. 

Look ahead a few weeks or 
months in choosing your themes. 
Ask stimulating questions as you 
make pastoral calls. Talk with the 
leaders of youth groups and other 
organizations in the church. 

Take a sermon entitled, “What 
should a Person Get from Life?” 
The sermon begins with this sen- 
tence, “The other day my family 
and I drove into the Sierra Moun- 
tains where, at an isolated cottage 
high above the banks of the Ameri- 
can River, there lives a herm:: 
friend of mine whose name is Sam.” 

The sermon continues with an 
account of how the preacher asked 
Sam, “What satisfaction do you 
get out of this unusual pattern of 
lite?” “All I need,” he replied as 
he spat on the wood pile, “is that 


Edward L, Peet is pastor of Central 
Methodist Church, Sacramento, Calif. 
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nobody bothers me and I can learn 
to live with myself.” 

The sermon continues: “Tell me 
now what satisfaction do you get 
from life?” Later on this interview 
is cited: 

“Here is a young woman home 
from the hospital at the doubtful 
end of three operations. I said to 
her, “Tell me what do you think 
we should be getting out of life?’ 
Her response was instant: “The 
simple things can mean so much.’ 
Looking out the window, she 
pointed to the colors of the western 
sky and the fleecy clouds above as 





she added: ‘When life hangs on a 
precarious thread, the little things 
become the big things.’” 

Or, here is a homily bearing the 
name, “Can Prayer Conquer Sick- 
ness?” Introduced on _ pastoral 
rounds, it added spice and interest 
to every call. In the sermon the 
inquiring pastor’s findings turned 
up in this form: 

“I have asked some people this 
question, and they have said that 
prayer is of no use. One reported 
that a crippling illness hit her at 
the age of five. Three years later, 
this child’s mother took her to an 
evangelist of the faith healing va- 
riety. 

“[’'m 
today,” 


not moved to heal you 
was his sharp word. Get 


up and let another take your ol ace.” 


Obviously, this rejection left scars 
on her faith. She now says, after 
many years of enduring the unre- 
lieved handicap, that God doesn’t 
care and doesn’t love. 

The sermon continues: 
asked others the same question, 
‘Does prayer help the sick?’ Many 
attest to its efhcacy. Propped up on 
pillows is this patient in a conva- 
lescent hospital who remembered 
asthmatic tendencies during her 
teens. She says that she had prayed 
to be rid of pain, or to be relieved 
of life itself. “Then one day,’ is her 
testimony, ‘it left me as quickly as 
it had come.’ When you're healed 
of God you’re really healed.” 

Or, take this holiday theme, 
“Thankful Loving for Dangerous 
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“T have 


Times.” 
vein: 

“A venerable parishioner whose 
name would be known to many of 
you was asked what he had to be 
thankful for in such a dangerous 
time as this. Stroking his chin for a 
pause, he asked for time to think, 
Then this answer came, ‘I’m not 
young any more. So I’m thankful 

» have health enough to attend 
aoa meetings. I’m thankful for 
the Scriptures which I can read at 
home. I am thankful for God’s care. 
Yes, it’s a dangerous world. It al- 
ways has been. Our Savior found 
it so dangerous that he had to die 
as a young man.’” 

Every sermonic technique has 
limits. The inquiring reporter role 
is no cure-all for the hungry seeker 
after ideas. Big ideas—fresh and 
creative—come hard as nuggets do. 
When found in the parish they be- 
come flesh and walk abroad. But 
the method I am suggesting will do 
at least three things: 

1. It will give an earthy touch to 
illustrative material. This kind has 
no whiskers, is not bookish, and is 
not worn thin from excessive use. 

2. It brings the virtues of group 
dynamics into morning worship. 
The people feel an involvement in 
what the preacher is saying. 

3. The preacher’s pastoral work 
takes on new life. Let’s face it: Most 
pastoral c calling is a bore, a bandy- 
ing about the weather and trifling 
personal matters. 

See what a difference it 


The sermon begins in this 


makes 
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when the minister says pointedly: 

“Mrs. Akers you’ve been a Chris- 
tian a long time. On the last Sun- 
day of this month I’m going to 
preach on the theme, “The Church 
and the World Around It.’ Tell 
me this: “Why is it so hard to get 
Christian principles adopted in our 
world today?’” 

Believe me, Mrs. Akers will tell 
you! She'll perk up because you 
asked her, and as you (with her 
permission) take notes on the ques- 


tion and answer, you will give a 
feeling that she counts in this world 
after all. 

The confidential character of the 
interview obviously must be re- 
spected. Used in a sermon, her re- 
marks can be clothed in proper 
anonymity. You owe it to her to 
advise as to your intentions, putting 
it in some such fashion as this: 
“Mrs. Akers, I am sure that you 
will want to help me prepare this 
sermon. What then do you think?” 


» Care, 


ca Prayer for Brotherhood 


O God, our help in ages past, we implore thy help for the 
crucial present. We do not ask so much for knowledge to guide 
us as for power to move us. We know that the differences which 
divide us and the tensions and conflicts which arise from these 
differences are but the results of our own selfishness and intoler- 
ance. We know that the denial of man’s brotherhood is the re- 
pudiation of thy divine Fatherhood. We know there is but one 
race on earth—the human race; that, in spite of man-created 
barriers which separate us into warring castes and factions, we 
all meet on the common level of human needs. 

We know something also of the raging forces within us that 
distort our imaginations, warp our reason, and stifle our nobler 
impulses. Only ‘thy great love in our surrendered hearts can go 
deeper than these forces and root them out. Help us, Father! 
Help us, so that when we say “Our Father,” we shall indeed be 
praying and not merely repeating the Lord’s prayer. Help us to 
begin where we are to preach brotherhood with our hearts and our 

use, hands as well as with our lips. For we realize a just and lasting 

sroup peace must begin at the grass roots; that only regenerated indi- 
rship. viduals can make a world brotherhood. 
‘nt in So stimulate our imaginations that we might put ourselves in 
the place of the oppressed and underprivileged; enlighten us to 
speak wisely and fortify us to act boldly against man’s inhumanity 
to man; give us patience and tolerance toward the weakness of 
others, and a stiffening resistance toward our own. Help us, Lord, 
to be worthy brothers so that we might be worthy sons of thine. 
Amen. 
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Practical Parish 
F YOUR church lacks a bulletin 
board, you can buy one—or you 
By JOHN F. CLARK can make one. Here are directions 
for constructing a board with a 
. minimum of tools and equipment, 
How to huild After you have cut out and as 
sembled the needed two-by-four- 


an outdoor inch framework, spike it fast to the 


posts. Nail from the inside so the 


h | ti h dl spikes won't show. Then attach the 
ll e in Oal top and back portions to the frame- 
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work as shown in the drawing. 

Fasten the fluorescent light in 
place and run the wire through the 
back and down along the four-by- 
four-inch post to the ground. Then 
run the wire through a conduit 
pipe to a source of power. 

Cut out and assemble the door. 
Set it in place and attach the hinges, 
door pull, and lock. Attach the 
back board with finishing nails. 


"x 6" X 23"- 2 REQ. 


FLWORESCENT LIGHT 
"x 2" x 30% 2 rea. 


"x2°x 32 %-2ReQ. 


If you want to make it more 
weather-resistant, fasten tin or sheet 
aluminum to the top and back. 

Dig the post holes about a foot 
deep and a foot in diameter. Set 
the board in place and pour the 
cement or concrete. It is a good idea 
to soak post bottoms in cresote. 

The light may be hooked into a 
timer switch. This will operate the 
light automatically. 


2°x 4" x 2'4" - 2 REQ. 


4" prywooo OR 


2%4"x3"" 
2 REQ. 


a°x4"xs'e" 


BACK BOARD AND 
LETTER SETS CAN 
BE PURCHASED 
FROM CHURCH 2"x4"x34" 
SUPPLY HOUSES. 2.REQ. | 
ci"xixe 
\ TENON ) 


2 REQ. 


GROSS SECTION 


POSTS ARE SET 
IN CONCRETE. 





Pastor’s Study 


M* METHODIST - grand- 
mother was not so old as 


to be numbered among the “shout- 
ing Methodists,” yet she was not 
so young as to have forgotten them. 
More than once she told me, as a 
child, about the emphasis placed 
upon the Holy Spirit in Methodist 
meetings, and the joy of the Spirit’s 


Me 


presence in Methodist experience. 
Today we shun religious enthusi- 
asm, restricting our emotional out- 
bursts to the athletic stadiums. We 
leave to our Pentecostal brethren 
the exuberance that is usually asso- 
ciated with the “gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” But glossolalia, or “speak- 
ing with tongues,” is by no means 
the only gift of the Spirit. And 
perhaps we may properly suggest 
that our Pentecostal friends read 
more in 1 Cor. 14, less in Acts 2. 
Nevertheless, we ought to extend 
our reading beyond 1 Cor. 13 to 
consider afresh other manifestations 


tl 


Dpirit of 
Y 


E. Earle Ellis is assistant professor of 
Aurora College, Aurora, Ill. 


religion, 
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of the Spirit’s presence. It is no 
accident that Paul’s great “hymn to 
love” lies in the midst of a section 
devoted to the gifts of the Spirit. 
A single particularly interesting 
aspect of one gift is seen in a num. 
ber of New Testament quotations, 
At least 10 include the phrase 
“saith the Lord,” 


lage 


in a manner typified by Rom. 12:19. 

The phenomenon would be of 
no more than passing interest (a 
number of Old Testament texts in- 
clude this seal of authority), if it 
were not for two factors: (1) all 
the citations vary to one extent or 
another from the Old Testament 
text, and (2) in about half of the 
cases the phrase is a New Testa- 
ment addition to the text. 

There is also a significant parallel 
between these “saith the Lord” 
quotations and those passages from 
the Old Testament which were fre- 
quently used by the early Church 
as testimonies or proof-texts for 
basic Christian teaching. 

The greater portion of the cita- 
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tions is related to the temple typol- 
ogy, in which the,Christian com- 
munity is viewed as God’s new 
temple. This is the probable import 
of Stephen’s words in Acts 7:49, 
and it is the explicit purpose of the 
citation in 2 Cor. 6:16ff. 

In Acts 15:16f, James cites the 
Old Testament to show that the 
purpose of God in rebuilding “the 


E. EARLE ELLIS 


d New Testament writers . 
sess the same great gifts 
prophecy as the Old? 


tabernacle of David” includes Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews, suggesting that 
this context of Scripture, too, was 
understood as a part of the “new 
temple” testimonia. 

The New Covenant prophecy in 
Jer. 31:31ff, cited in Heb. 8:8-12, 
10:16, is also related to this theme. 
The author of Hebrews sums up 
his argument by noting that Christ 
is the minister “of the true taber- 
nacle, which the Lord pitched, not 
man,” and the mediator of a better 
covenant; then follows Jeremiah’s 
prophecy. Perhaps it is going too 
far to see in the phrase “house of 
Israel” (that is, the Christian “rem- 
nant”) an allusion to the “true 
tabernacle”; but the words, “I shall 
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be to them a God and they shall 
be to me a people,” is a distinct echo 
of a verse in a Pauline “new 
temple” citation (2 Cor. 6:16ff) and 
the reference to the old covenant 
“ready to vanish away” (verse 13) 
is probably an allusion to the old 
temple services. 

The other “saith the Lord” quo- 
tations concern (1) the principle of 
vengeance or judgment as the pre- 
rogative of God alone (Rom. 12: 
19; 14:11; Heb. 10:30) and (2) the 
judicial significance of “tongues” 
(1 Cor. 14:21). The latter also falls 
within the framework of testimony 
texts mentioned above. 

Taken as a whole, “saith the 
Lord” quotations represent only a 
fraction of New Testament cita- 
tions, and some of these merely re- 
peat the phrase from the Old Tes- 
tament; furthermore most of the 
passages inserting the phrase ad hoc 
are Pauline. Yet the usage appears 
to be more than an idiosyncracy 
of any individual New Testament 
writer. The testimony pattern into 
which most of the passages fall, the 
ever-present textual variations, and 
the significance of the phrase in the 
Old Testament suggest that “saith 
the Lord” may have been charac- 
teristic in the proclamation of ele- 
ments of the Christian message. 

Even if Heb. 10:30 be excepted as 
textually uncertain, the words of 
Stephen and the essentially identical 
“saith God” of Peter (Acts 2:17) 
remain independent Witnesses to 
the practice. Its employment in Paul 
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is too sporadic to construe the verses 
in Acts as a Lukan interpolation 
of Pauline phraseology. Nor is it 
satisfying to note that the New 
Testament writers are merely stress- 
ing the fact that God is speaking. 
The introductory formula performs 
this function; and “saith the Lord” 
is always an integral part of the 
citation, apparently already present 
in the text when it is introduced 
by the writer. 

‘Saith the Lord” is the badge of 
prophetic pronouncement in the 
Old Testament. Its presence in the 
New probably has an equivalent 
significance and may give a clue 
for understanding the role which 
the New Testament exegete—or 
better, the New Testament prophet 
—considered himself to fill. The 
gift of prophecy was highly re- 
garded in the apostolic age; it was 
a specific gift or appointment of 
the Holy Spirit; and it was not 
conferred upon all. Without doubt, 
early Christians used the word in 
full light of its Old Testament sig- 
nificance, and, indeed, some of the 
functions most peculiar to Old Tes- 
tament prophets, such as predictive 
utterance, appear in their New Tes- 
tament counterpart. 

It is not unreasonable to expect 
that the New Testament “prophet” 
would, at times, employ the pro- 
phetic epigraph, “thus saith the 
Lord.” The equivalent phrase, “thus 
saith the Holy Spirit” introduces 
the prophecy of Agabus in Acts 
21:11. The occurrences in the Apoc- 
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alypse are even more noteworthy, 
In Rev. 14:13 the phrase, “saith 
the Spirit,” appears in much the 
same fashion as “saith the Lord” 


in the passages mentioned above: 


And I heard a voice from heaven 
saying, Write: Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord henceforth. Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may reit 
from their labors; for their deeds 
follow them. 


In the beginning of John’s prophecy 
the Lord Christ is quoted: 


I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
saith the Lord God, the One who 1s, 
and was, and is to come, the ALI. 
mighty. 


This citation has no introductory 
formula, and “saith the Lord” may 
be only the writer’s way of intro- 
duction. If so, it evidences a type 
of introductory formula of which 
there are very few in the New Tes- 
tament; even the other “saith the 
Lord” quotations have a formula of 
the ordinary type. 

At first blush, the student is in- 
clined to dismiss the whole matter 
as the idiom of the New Testament 
writers as they quoted, and it may 
well be that some instances are only 
the writer’s formula of quotation. 
Such a case could be made, for 
example, of the two citations in the 
Apocalypse. This, however, does 
not explain why the pattern is not 
found more often; it certainly does 
not explain why Paul, whose intro- 
ductory formulas are so consistently 
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different, should have “saith the 
Lord” embedded in a few of his 
quotations which already contained 
an ordinary formula of introduc- 
tion, and that he should do this 
without any warrant from the Old 
Testament text. 

It is more probable that this form 
of the quotation was most familiar 
to him. He may, certainly, have 
originated the particular text-form 
himself; but it is extremely unlikely 
that he did so as he wrote his 
epistle. That he introduced a double 
formula of introduction into his 
quotations, sporadically and appar- 
ently without any reason, 
the least likely explanations of the 
matter. 


is one of 


HE foregoing material may be 

summed up in e way: 

1. “Saith the Lord” 
teristic phrase of siak pro- 
nouncement in the Old Testament. 

The early Christian commu- 
nity also includes those with the 
office or appointment of “prophet,” 
and these “prophets” sometimes use 
the same phrase, or its equivalent, 
in citing their own revelation. 

The phrase also is inserted 
within some quotations in the New 
Testament in such a manner as to 
preclude its being considered an in- 
troductory forwmale or a part of the 
wr Old Testament text. 

These “saith the Lord” quota- 
Sea are consistently divergent 
from extant Old Testament texts, 
and their Old Testament source is 


1 charac- 
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often within a “testimony” 
evident elsewhere. 

It is not an unreasonable con- 
clusion that at least some of the 
Pauline “saith the Lord” texts were 
quoted by the apostle in a form al- 
ready known and used in the early 
Church. The most natural origin 
for such paraphrase of the Old Tes- 
tament would be early Christian 
prophets, including not only leaders 
such as Paul, but also many minor 
figures. 

The use of testimonies may well 
have arisen from the selection of 
whole sections of the Old Testa- 
ment and their oral application to 
the facts of the Gospel. But this 
does not mean that no written and 
specific proof texts were in use in 
the precanonical testimony tradi- 
tion. 

Whether there was an actual 
school of the prophets one can only 
conjecture. But many Old Testa- 
ment quotations in the New Tes- 
tament evidence a careful working 
out of interpretive principles and 
the incorporation of these principles 
into the text of the quotations 
themselves. 

There is an activity of the Holy 
Spirit in the early Church which 
may well explain the source of some 
of these interpretations. It is the ex- 
ercise of prophecy, and it occurs 
both in ecstatic utterances (compare 
1 Cor. 12-14) and the disclosure of 
the import of revelations from the 
Holy Spirit (for example, Acts 21: 
11). There is no reason why it 
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We 
Exchanged 
Congregations 


HE IDEA of interracial ex- 

changes between white and 
Negro churches is not new, but 
most of the trading has been be- 
tween preachers. 

At Old Forge, Pa., a better plan 
has been attempted. The Methodist 
Church has worked out an ex- 
change with the Pine Street Bap- 
tist Church, a Negro congregation. 

Attendance figures are eloquent: 
At the white church there were 
140, including 30 from Pine Street, 
although the normal attendance is 
only about 100. And, after the serv- 
ice, some 50 members of the white 
congregation visited the Negro 
church for services. 

Topmost value is the fact that 
the congregations have been in- 
volved personally in an act of 
Christian fellowship. 

It was a learning experience for 
both congregations in many ways. 
Sunday-school teachers took their 
classes. It taught more than a 
whole unit on race relations. There 
is a great learning experience for 
any congregation when it worships 
with and in a church with a con- 
gregation that is predominantly 
of another race. 

Interracial meetings of Methodist 
Men, the Woman’s Society, the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship fol- 
lowed—a natural development. 

—STANLEY J. MENKING 


Old Forge, Pa. 


could not have included the elabo- 
ration, interpretation, and applica. 
tion of Old Testament Scriptures, 

This extension appears at least in 
some degree to be related to testi- 
monia of the same order or perhaps 
arising from the same group or 
school. There would be no hesita- 
tion in using these Old Testament 
paraphrases—or any other matter 
spoken “in the Spirit”; for they, as 
much as the Old Testament itself, 
were the words of God. This view 
is not without its problems, but it 
does seem satisfactorily to explain 
some of the phenomena found in 
New Testament quotation and to 
shed further light on the genesis 
and development of Old Testament 
exegesis in the early Church. 

In conclusion, the gift of proph- 
ecy in the apostolic Church appears 
not only in prophetic oracles but 
also in the quotations and inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures by New 
Testament writers. The present 
article has been concerned with the 
latter aspect of this “gift.” And this 
is a proper concern for the minister 
of the Word of God today. 

Certainly it is true that preach- 
ing is not, in itself, prophecy; and 
what passes for prophetic today is 
often no more than an expression 
of our own aspirations or ideals. 
Nevertheless, there is no warrant to 
relegate to the apostolic age this 
gift of the Spirit. Nor can we ignore 
the fact that it is a gift and it is 
of the spirit. Certainly it is a gift 
that is needed in our time. 
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Pastoral Care 


By DANIEL M. SCHORES, JR. 


Ministers 

of an Ozarks 
community 
negotiated a 
seven-point 


plan for 


More 
Christian 
Funeral 


Customs 


poe aye said recently: “A 
truly Christian funeral service 
is a rare occurrence in most com- 
munities these days.” 

On the surface such a statement 
seems close to blasphemy—but to 
the pastor who has had to listen to 
a mournful quartet wail six stanzas 
of a near-forgotten hymn, to the 
funeral director who has tried to 


Daniel M. Schores, ]r., is secretary of 
town, country work for the Missouri 
Area, The Methodist Church. 
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comfort emotionally-upset relatives 
who insist upon kissing the corpse, 
and to the Christian family whose 
assurance of eternal life for their 
loved one is mocked by elaborate 
physical decorations and sham 
mourning, the statement has more 
than a glimpse of truth. 

Quite obviously, our traditional 
funeral customs do not reflect our 
Christian faith. Too frequently 
music creates an atmosphere of sad- 
ness and emotional tension. The 
open casket, extensive bodily prepa- 
rations, and the abundance of 
flowers center our minds on the 
corpse that is left, rather than the 
soul that has gone. Some pastors 
and families insist on a ritual that 
emphasizes the body’s return to 
dust but neglects to consider the 
joy which should be realized when 
a soul loses its earthly limitations. 

More often than not, the pastor 
is the last to receive notification of 
death. Yet it is he who is best 
trained to give comfort. In urban 
areas fewer funerals are held at the 
church, and, unfortunately, there 
is poor attendance among church 
acquaintances. 

Such considerations led the min- 
isterial association in our conserva- 
tive Ozark Mountain community to 
start a process of education. 

First, we invited the funeral di- 
rector to a special meeting and dis- 
cussed with him past, current, and 
ideal funeral customs from _ his 
viewpoint. The floris, was then 
consulted. After that, we talked 
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with a respected retired funeral di- 
rector living in the community and 
asked him to review and comment 
upon our findings. 

The result was a list of seven sug- 
gestions made by our Cabool minis- 
terial association: 

1. The pastor should be called as 
soon as possible following the death, 
in order that he might minister to 
the spiritual needs of the family and 
help plan, with the funeral director, 
the details of the service. 

2. The entire funeral service 
should reflect our Christian faith in 
eternity. For this reason any act 


that emphasizes the physical body 
should be discouraged. The casket 
should be opened at the funeral 
home preceding the service, and the 
family should view the body there 


for the final time. Once in the 
church the casket may be open until 
the announced time for the service, 
then closed finally, before the family 
is brought in and seated. 

3. If music is to be used, it 
should be planned as soon as possi- 
ble. Instrumental organ music alone 
is usually best suited to the occasion. 
If a vocal number is desired, a 
hymn of faith or eternal life sung 
as a solo is recommended. Songs 
should be familiar to the singers, 
limited to one or two, never overly 
emotional, and the proper tempo 
observed. 

4. The excessive use of flowers is 
to be discouraged, though the pres- 
ence of appropriate flowers can sym- 
bolize our faith in spiritual beauty. 
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Some churches have established 
memorial fund for those desiring 
to make a lasting gift. 

5. Any unusual expenses involy. 
ing the pastor should be assumed by 
the family, but pastors agreed unan.- 
imously that no fee is desired from 
members of our churches. If a fam- 
ily feels the need of a tangible ex. 
pression of appreciation, a gift to 
the church is recommended. 

6. Church people are urged to 
attend funeral services of their 
members. Poor attendance shows 
disrespect and is discouraging to 
both the family and pastor. 

7. We recommend the practice of 
a prearranged service where the 
place of burial and funeral service, 
pastor desired, suggestions on 
flowers and cost, and adequate life 
insurance is planned in advance. 
This relieves the family of much 
worry and uncertainty at the time 
of death. 

This list of suggestions was pub- 
lished in the newspaper. Three of 
the four churches in the community 
mailed a mimeographed copy to all 
families and the fourth distributed 
copies at a morning service. 

Public opinion plays a large part 
in determining funeral customs. 
Through the publication of these 
suggestions we hope to mold that 
opinion. 

We pastors now feel able to rec- 
ommend these suggestions to be- 
reaved families, knowing that they 
reflect the hopes of fellow ministers 
of the community. 
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Pastor’s Study 


“Matrimony has quite maimed 
poor Charles, and might 
have spoiled John ..., if a wise 
Master had not graciously sent 
them a brace of ferrets.” 


John Wesley 
and 


His Wife 


By MALDWYN L. EDWARDS 


probably had 


a WESLEY 


only one failure in all his rela- 


tions with women and, by the 
strangest irony, that one failure was 
with his own wife. 

For others he had an irresistible 
charm. His sisters were all devoted 
to him And, throughout his travel- 
ing ministry, he conducted a 
lengthy correspondence with wom- 
en of all classes, from Sarah Ryan, 
with her dubious past, to aristo- 


Maldwyn L. Edwards, now in the 
US., 


Swansea 


ts chairman of Cardiff and 
District, British Methodist 


Conference. 
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cratic Lady Maxwell, who com- 
pletely identified herself with Meth- 
odism in Scotland. 

Alexander Knox of Dublin, who 
knew Wesley well, said in his 
quaint way that “he had a predi- 
lection for the female character.” 
Certainly he was quick to respond 
to a woman’s beauty, wit, and piety, 
and when all three were found in 
the one person he completely ca- 
pitulated. 

For this reason, his Oxford career 
was enlivened by his friendship 
with Betty Kirkham, Mrs. Pen- 
darves (later to be famous as the 
beautiful Mrs. Delaney), and her 
sister, Mrs. Granville. In the liter- 
ary conceits of the period, he was 
“Cyrus” to them, and they were 
known to him respectively as 
“Varanese,” “Aspasia,” and 
“Selina.” 

All were lovely and talented, but 
Mrs. Pendarves had also great nat- 
ural intelligence and force of char- 








acter. He trembled on the very 
brink of proposal of marriage and 
was saved only by his own lack of 
a lover’s resolution and by those 
other interests of Aspasia which 
provided the final separation. 

In Georgia some years later, 
when he fell unwittingly in love 
with the beautiful and seemingly 
pious Sophy Hopkey, he was re- 
strained once more from a matri- 
monial proposal by an inner fastid- 
iousness utterly unsuited to love- 
making. What is one to do with a 
man who in his journal for Oct. 
29, 1736, said that he saw Miss 
Sophy’s bright eyes by the light of 
a campfire and blurted out “Miss 
Sophy, I should think myself hz appy 
if I was to spend my life with you. 
And then, when she made some in- 
consequential remark about another 
man whom she would neither have 
nor reject, gravely acquiesced in her 
statement and ended the conversa- 
tion “with a psalm.” 

This journal entry throws light 
both on Wesley’s temperamental 
unsuitability for a lover’s role and 
that obsession with God to which 
all else was subordinated for him. 

This comes out most strongly in 
his last and most violent affair of 
the heart. When he first knew 
Grace Murray as a slim attractive 
widow of 32, she was converted 
under his preaching and later took 
charge of the Orphan House in 
Newcastle. Besides her housekeep- 
ing, she proved most successful in 
visiting the sick, taking society 
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classes, and praying with the peni- 
tent. 

When John Wesley took her with 
him through Y orkshire and Derby- 
shire “she was unspeakably useful 
both to him and to the Societies.” 
They had contracted to marry, and 
the ultimate reason for the break- 
down was not Grace Murray's 
strange inability to reject John Ben- 
net’s advances nor the impetuous 
Charles Wesley’s headlong journey 
north to prevent a marriage which 
he thought calamitous for the Meth- 
odist people. It lay rather in 
Wesley’s own inz ability to take the 
final irrevocable step. 

At Newcastle in 1749, she wanted 
him to marry her immediately, and 
how that would have been! 
Instead he told her that John Ben- 
net must be satisfied, his brother 
Charles’ approval must be obtained, 
and all the societies must be in- 
formed of his intention. Did ever a 
lover put so many obstacles in his 
own way? 

When one comes, therefore, to 
assess the dark and bitter future 

John Wesley’s marriage, one 
must begin with John’s inability 
to be the successful lover and, con- 
sequently, the happy husband. It 
was not just a question of tempera- 
mental reserve out of involuntary 
celibacy. This complete disposal of 
himself in God’s hands left him 
unable to share his life with any 
other. 

This preoccupation with the 
divine meant an entire absorption 


wise 
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in God’s work. Seemingly, he had 
no idea that, when he married, his 
wife might legitimately claim a 
share of his time and thoughts. He 
wanted to fulfill his ceaseless itiner- 
ary precisely as he had done in his 
unmarried state. 

“I cannot understand, [he wrote 
a few weeks after his marriage | 
how a Methodist preacher can an- 
swer it to God to preach one ser- 
mon or travel one day less, in a 
married than in a single state. In 
this respect, surely, it remaineth 
that they who have wives be as 
though they had none.” 

He expected his wife to spend the 
better part of her time in a coach 
or on the back of his horse; and 
indeed in the first four years she 
did travel extensively with him, 
complaining bitterly about the 
weather and the discomforts. 


HE THIRD reason for failure 

lay in his artlessness. He could 
not believe that his wife would put 
a sinister construction on the senti- 
ments he addressed to his female 
correspondents nor their innocent 
replies to him. In particular, he 
could not understand why the fact 
that he converted Sarah Ryan, who 
previously had three “husbands” 
from whom respectively she had 
separated, shoulé prevent her being 
housekeeper of his school at Kings- 
wood. To do her justice, she never, 
by the slightest indiscretion of word 
or deed, betrayed the trust reposed 


in her. But Mrs. John Wesley 
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thought it an outrage and a scandal. 

All of this leads to the reasons 
why the shortcomings of Mrs. 
Wesley made the marriage an 
agonizing failure. It is necessary to 
remember that when John Wesley, 
on the rebound from his disap- 
pointment over Grace Murray, de- 
quietly to marry Mrs. 
Vazeille, she was already the widow 
of a prosperous banker and the 
mother of four children. At 41 years 
of age, she was ill-fitted to leave 
comforts to which she had become 
accustomed for a hazardous life on 
the execrable roads of England. 

This, by itself, might not have 
been insufferable; since she must 
have known the kind of life to 
which her middle-aged but astonish- 
ingly active bridegroom was invit- 
ing her, and verbally at least she 
had accepted those conditions. The 
true reason for the protracted and 
bitter marital unhappiness lay in the 
poor lady’s ungovernable jealously. 

When Charles W esley first met 
her at the home of the Perronets, 
he called her laconic: ully “a woman 
of a sorrowful spirit.” A few years 
later, when he was going to preach 
at the Foundery, he called on Mrs. 
John Wesley for two minutes be- 
fore the service and recorded in his 
journal that all that time they had 
not one quarrel. 

Add to a violent, ungovernable 
temper that jealousy which can feed 
on every trifle, and the dominant 
cause of Wesley’s domestic martyr- 
dom is apparent. Shé not ohly in- 
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terrupted his letters but she altered 
them to suit her purpose, and even 
fabricated entire letters in order to 
traduce him. 

On one occasion at least she 
handed a bundle of his letters and 
papers to those opposed to him 
with the intention of exposing him 
as a man of immoral behavior. In- 
deed, in a jealousy which had long 
passed the borders of sanity, Mrs. 
Wesley would privately and pub- 
licly her husband of out- 
rageous behavior with female mem- 
bers of the Methodist societies. 

At last, in 1771, she left her hus- 
band, taking much of his private 
correspondence. It provoked the 


accuse 


famous entry in his Journal: “Non 
eam reliqui: non dimist: non 
revocabo.” (1 have not left her; I 


have not sent her away; I will not 
recall her.) 

She did return, but afterwards 
only maintained an intermit- 
tent association and she alienated 
him finally when she rifled his 
bureau, altered some of his letters, 
and caused them to be published. 

His letter to her on Oct. 2, 1778, 
is perhaps the most reasoned yet 
scathing denunciation ever ad- 
dressed by a famous man to an 
erring wife. He concluded: “You 
have laid innumerable stumbling 
blocks in the way, both of the wise 
and the unwise. You have served 
the cause and increased the number 
of rebels, deists, and atheists and 
weakened the hands of those that 
love and fear.God. If you were to 
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live a thousand years twice told, 
you could not undo the mischief 
you have done. And till you have 
done all you can towards it, I bid 
you Farewell!” 

In this unhappy story of a dis- 
astrous marriage of 30 years, the 
matchless patience of John Wesley 
shines like a beacon. Subjected as 
he was to intolerable provocation, 
he never once either acted or re- 
torted in kind. Perhaps the very fact 
that he answered her outbursts with 
such maddening composure made 
her more hysterical. Having com- 
mitted himself most unwisely to 
this marriage, he fulfilled, as best 
he was able, the vows he had made 
until Mrs. Wesley’s death in 1781 
left him with a last 10 years of un- 
troubled happiness. 

Perhaps some good came out of 
evil. If he had married as happily 
as his brother Charles, he might, 
like his brother, have been tempted 
to‘travel less and stay at home for 
longer periods. As it was, he had 
every inducement to be incessantly 
on the move. 

Said the blunt Berridge, vicar of 
Everton, in a private letter written 
to Lady Huntingdon: “No trap so 
mischievous to the field preacher as 
wedlock. Matrimony has quite 
maimed poor Charles, and might 
have spoiled Johrt [Wesley] and 
George [Whitefield], if a wise 
Master had not graciously sent 
them a brace of ferrets.” 

A ferret after all, may have its 
uses. 
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Take Headaches Out of Church Finance 


By GILBERT SCHROERLUCKE 


.y, YOU have a financial sys- 
tem that works? Or, is your 


church’s procedure clumsy, time- 
consuming, and effort-wasting? We 
have developed a few simple forms 
and procedures that may be sug- 
gestive to others. 

Our finances are catagorized by 
account numbers. We use 13 main 
accounts numbered by hundreds: 

100 Pastor 

200 Finance 

300 Missions 

400 Evangelism 
500 Education 

600 Social Concerns 
700 Administration 
800 Office 

900 Music 

1000 Loan Payments 
1100 Maintenance 
1200 Connectional 
1300 Building Fund 

Under these main accounts there 
are 91 subaccounts. For instance, in 
“Education” we list 14 subaccounts. 
These are numbered by 500’s, such 
Library 501; Church-school 
Literature 502; Promotion Day and 
Membership Materials 503; and so 


as: 


Gilbert Schroerlucke serves as pastor 
Preston Highway Methodist 
Church, in Louisville, Ky. 


of the 
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on. Under Administration we have 
13 subaccounts in the 700 series, 
such as: Gas and Light 701; Water 
702; Telephone 703; and so on. 
Each item of expense is quickly 
found by its account number. 

The treasurer’s book is a loose- 
leaf ledger binder which has a 
separate page for each main ac- 
count and each subaccount. When 
a payment is made, the amount is 
posted to the correct subaccount. 
By turning to a particular page, 
we can know how much has been 
spent for a particular purpose. 

Each month the treasurer closes 
out his books by totaling the sub- 
accounts and posting this amount 


(Fig. 1) 


OK for Payment 
Acct. Noe Amount ' 














Check No. 
Date 












on the main accounts. A monthly 
financial statement lists the main ac- 
counts and the amount expended 
on each. 

A rubber stamp with mimeo- 
graphed card simplifies the book- 
keeping and is a protector against 
errors. When an invoice arrives for 
materials purchased or 
rendered, it is stamped as follows, as 
shown in Fig 1. 

The correct account number and 
amount is filled in and_ signed. 
After being coded in this way, the 
invoices are picked up by the treas- 
urer. He then can feel at liberty 
to write the checks. This tells him 
that the materials have been re- 
ceived or the services rendered. 

When checks need to be written 
for which there is no invoice, we 
use a mimeographed form on a 
4x6 card as pictured in Fig 2. 

This card is filled out, signed, 


services 
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coded, and then turned over to the 
treasurer. By the use of these two 
forms the treasurer is protected 
against making unauthorized pay- 
ments. They also provide a cross 
reference. 

Another form fits conveniently 
into our financial system. This is 
used in the formation of our an- 
nual budget. With the use of this 
form our annual budget grows out 
of the planning of the various com- 
mittees and commissions; it is not 
handed down. Fig. 3 shows how 
we make up the budget. 

Before this form is sent to the 
various committees, the bottom half 
is filled out by the treasurer. With 
a projected program for the new 
year and the amount of expendi- 
tures for the current year, a com- 
mittee can make an intelligent re- 
quest for budget appropriation. 
The committee offers its request 
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: (Fig. 2) 
: REQUEST FOR EXPENDITURE : 
: TO: Church Treasurer, : 
: Please issue check to ; 
: Name 3 
: in the amount of 
: (address) : 
: $ for : 
; Acct. No. eS : 
= Check Nos oe — : 
: Date : 
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(Fig. 3) 


PRESTON HIGHWAY METHODIST CHURCH 
Louisville, Ky. 


SUBJECT: 


- 


Request for Budget Appropriation 





If possible, please include the following in the church budget 


for the new year: 


Acct. No t 




















Please return this form to 





Total 


gn 
by 





The records show your expenditures for 


as follows: 


months of this year to be 


CCU. NOs 














by filling in the top part of this 
form and returning it to the budget 
committee. The budget commit- 
tee puts these requests together to 
form a budget for the new year. 
Since the evolvement of this sys- 
tem, our official board meetings are 
smoother and shorter. Finances 
now consume only a small part. 


1959 


FEBRUARY, 


Total 


Expenditures are approved when 
the annual budget is adopted. This 
does not need to be done monthly. 

With these matters out of the 
way, the board can turn its atten- 
tion to other important concerns. 
The Christian ministry is so much 
more enjoyable when the financial 
system works as ours does. 
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Preaching 


don't 
be 
hard 


Reprinted from 
The Expositor (Jan., 1958) 


By DOROTHY W. PERKINS 


on the hard of hearing 


EDICATED to _ preventing 

deafness, conserving hearing, 
and rehabilitating the deaf, the 
American Hearing Society has un- 
covered the fact that the United 
States has a 10 per cent hearing loss 
throughout the nation. At least one 
person in ten in every church con- 
gregation is handicapped to some 
extent. 

Such persons are likely to with- 
draw from social and religious 
groups. However, church services 
are the last to be given up, perhaps 
through force of habit, but more 
likely because the need for the 
church and its spiritual nourish- 
ment and companionship is so 
great. These needs are the same as 
they always have been, plus the 
need of some special consideration. 


Dorothy W. Perkins, a speech edu- 
cator, has directed the College of 
Speech and Hearing Clinic at East 
Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 
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Hard-of-hearing people are just 
like others, except they don’t hear 
as well. 

To a great many people, the full 
appreciation of speech depends not 
only on listening to meaningful 
sequences of sound, but also on ob- 
serving meaningful sequences of 
speech motions. If the speech sounds 
are given forth with adequate vol- 
ume and resonance, are articulated 
well, and if the speech motions can 
be clearly seen, most people, in- 
cluding the hard-of-hearing, can get 
the meaning. 

All people could be helped with 
lip reading—it is sometimes called 
“speech reading”—because speech is 
a whole-person process. Lip reading 
is used by the average person much 
more than he realizes, and with 
training it can become a very valu- 
able asset. 

Training in such reading could 
probably be called a mixture of art 
and science. No mystery of magic 
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is included, but instead a knowl- 
edge of how speech sounds are 
made and practice in the recogni- 
tion of sequences of speech motions 
are used, 

In good American speech we 
need to employ 39 speech sounds, 
but the speech motions used to 
make them are few. They fall into 
only eight classifications. For ex- 
ample, B, P, and M, are the only 
speech sounds made by closing the 
lips. 

For another, the TH sounds of 
which we have two: the voiced 
sound, vibrated by the vocal cords 
and used as the first sound or mo- 
tion in the word “these,” and the 
whispered sound used as the first 
sound in the word “thumb,” are 
the only ones produced with the tip 
of the tongue showing through 
closed teeth. It can be seen and 
easily recognized because nothing 
else is made like it. Lip reading is 
just that easy. 

However, it is necessary to see 
speech in order to read it and, in 
order to be kind to our hard-of- 
hearing friends, we must let them 
see our faces and expressions as we 
speak to them. 

What can ministers do to help? 

They can look directly at the 
audience with nothing to obscure 
the view. Even though a minister 
reads his sermon, he can practice 
eye-contact reading which he is sure 
to find rewarding. Since eye move- 
ments are so much faster than 
speech motions can possibly be, 
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there is no need for eyes looking at 
the manuscript while speech sounds 
are being made. A quick glance can 
take in a phrase, or a complete 
thought, leaving the minister free 
to give the thought straight to the 
audience with satisf: uctory eye con- 
tacts. The manuscript has already 
had his careful attention; when he 
is before the people, it is their turn 
to have his attention. 

2. He can be sure that his speech 
sounds are correctly articulated, that 
his thoughts are well phrased and 
given forth in a natural tone. No lip 
reader enjoys overly articulated, 
“mouthed” speech. 

3. The volume of his speech 
should be kept adequate throughout 
the message. Often speakers start 
out with good volume, but seem to 
forget that it is the breath they 
keep inside that produces strong 
speech. They literally let their 
breath waste out with their words 
until they have very little breath 
left to finish the sentence and, since 
it can’t be heard, the meaning is 
lost. 

4. The minister’s face should be 
well lighted—from within, of 
course, but also with artificial light 
from without. Stage lights shine on 
or light up the faces of the actors, 
but how often pulpit lights focus 
only on the manuscript, leaving the 
minister’s face in shadow, and often 


in a dark green unflattering shadow 
at that. 
5. Remembering his deafened 


can be sure that his ges- 
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friends, he 


tures are made far enough from the 
front of his face that they do not 
obscure lip reading. 

6. He can make sure that his pul- 
pit desk is the right height, so that 
his face can be seen easily, and not 
so high that people have to make 
their necks uncomfortable in order 
to see him. 

7. When talking to the deafened, 
he can remember that hearing aids 
are aids, not the complete answer. 
They never eliminate the need for 
lip reading. 

8. When the church bulletin is 
planned, Bible references could be 
listed and the deafened could read 
their own lessons. In such ways the 
minister can anticipate the needs of 
the hard-of-hearing and do for them 
what he would like to have done for 
him if he were hard-of-hearing. His 
thoughtfulness will not go unap- 
preciated. 

A deafened, frustrated, discour- 
aged older woman was in a strange 
city. On Sunday morning, she went 
into a beautiful church she dis- 
covered. She was seated well toward 
the front of the church. When the 
minister stood she felt fortunate, for 
he was a big, tall man and she 
hoped that the volume of his speech 
would also be big. When he took 
his place at the pulpit, he was so 
high that she had to bend back her 
head to look at him and then she 
noticed that, from where she was 
sitting, she was in direct line with 
a back window that all but silhou- 
etted the preacher. 
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He turned on the pulpit light 
which lighted his manuscript but 
shaded his face and as he read he 
bent over, giving the congregation 
a good view of the top of his head, 
Then she thought, “I never have 
been able to read speech from the 
top of a man’s head, but maybe 
he'll speak loudly enough so that I 
can hear him.” 

She turned up her hearing aid 
and when he started to read she 
heard him. He began in a full, 
resonant voice, but by the time he 
was at the end of his sentence she 
couldn’t hear a word, so she lost 
the meaning. She continued to 
watch, but only to find that this 
petering out at the end of each sen- 
tence to be a habit and it was most 
annoying. 

He seldom looked up from his 
manuscript and, even when he did, 
he didn’t contact the people. 

Having been a teacher she also 
thought, “Sometime, some place, a 
teacher has told him that he mustn't 
keep his eyes glued on the book, 
but didn’t explain to him why he 
shouldn’t, nor what to do with his 
eyes when he is free from his read- 
ing. Can it be possible that they 
don’t teach eye-contact reading in 
a minister’s training?” 

She left the church more discour- 
aged than when she entered. As she 
walked down the street, she 
thought, “I’m sure he didn’t want 
to do that to me; he didn’t mean 
to be unkind. Maybe he just doesn’t 
understand about deaf people.” 
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INVITATION TO COMMUNE 


Charles Ray Goff. The minister of the famed 
Chicago Temple discusses the meaning and 
value of the Lord’s Supper—how to prepare 
for it and how to appreciate it. 

Your church members will find here the 
spiritual blessing and refreshment the com- 
munion service is intended to give. $1.75 


HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY 


K. Morgan Edwards. Written by a well-known Methodist minister, 
this book challenges readers to take a realistic view of human 
nature and to become, with God’s help, a better person. 2.50 


DISCOVERING LOVE 


Lance Webb. How to express a true Christian love—a giving 
love—in all daily relationships, by the minister of the large North 
Broadway Methodist Church in Columbus, Ohio. $3 


DAILY MEDITATIONS ON a 
THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 


BETS a 
G. Ernest Thomas. A Lenten-Easter devo- Meditations 
tional book of 49 readings exploring the ial se 
meaning of the Cross for the individual and Shad a 
for the world. $2 ver 
Dr. Thomas is director of spiritual life, 
for the General Board of Evangelism of The 
Methodist Church. 


ren 
FO Late 


Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


The Death of Christ, by John Knox. 
Abingdon, 190 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: Frank W. CLELLAND, pro- 
fessor emeritus of New Testament, 
Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


In this study Dr. Knox examines 
the external circumstances of Jesus’ 
death, its meaning for him, and its 
meaning for the early Church. His 
main concern is with the second prob- 
lem—Jesus’ own understanding of his 
death. Throughout his critical search- 
ing for an answer to this question, the 
author interprets the cross as “the 
central moment in a divine event 
which only the Church can know.” 

Did Jesus think of himself as a 
Suffering Servant or as a suffering 
Son of Man? Following a critical 
examination of every New Testament 
passage bearing on this problem, Dr. 
Knox arrives at his generally nega- 
tive conclusion to both questions. The 
irreducible evidence shows that Jesus 
was acutely conscious of the tragic 
crisis which confronted him in Jeru- 
salem and made every effort to avoid 
death as the defeat of his mission to 
his people. 

The cross at once became for Jesus’ 
followers the symbol of his way of life, 
as it also became the symbol of God’s 
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love for men. The critical problem 
for New Testament students is to de- 
termine where Jesus’ words end and 
those of the early Church begin. Here 
is a critical and sympathetic study 
which should challenge its readers to 
rethink both Jesus and the early 
Church. 


Prayer That Prevails, by G. Ray 
Jordan. Macmillan, 157 pp., $3. 


Reviewer: Wiiu1aM R. Gurrick, pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Ocean 
City, N.]. 


The thesis of this book is that 
prayer is not an isolated act but part 
of the total life experience. We pray 
unceasingly through our attitudes, 
spirit, These are the ex- 
pression of our deepest desires. Effec- 
tive prayer results when our petitions 
and desires are in accord. 

To achieve this inner harmony any 
individual can study prayer and cul- 
tivate it with the assurance of gaini ing 
a keener insight and greater effective. 
ness. The author offers help in the 
cultivation of the art of prayer. 

Many ideas on the why and how of 
prayer in this book are made articu- 
late. The book avoids the usual trite 
suggestions concerning prayer, yet 
uses terms that are easily understood 


and deeds. 
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by the man on the street. It will help 
the reader to pray with the under- 
standing as well as the spirit. It 
should make a good textbook on 
prayer for a study group or midweek 
service. 


More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, by Millar Burrows. Viking 
Press, 434 pp., $6.50. 


Reviewer: J. Pattie Hyatt, professor 
of Old Testament and chairman of 
the department of religion, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Millar Burrows was director of the 
American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem in 1948 when some of 
the now-famous scrolls were taken to 
that school for identification and 
study. He has been very much con- 
cerned with the Qumran discoveries 
ever since. 

This book is a supplement to his 
earlier one, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Viking Press, $6.50), which soon 
became a best seller when published 
in 1955. This one brings the story 
up to date. 

Here is an account of the new dis- 
coveries at Khirbet Qumran in the 
fifth campaign of excavation there, 
and the frontispiece reproduces the 
map of the Qumran community. Here 
also are translations of 13 new texts. 

Burrows devotes chapters or sec- 
tions to virtually all the questions 
that have been raised and _ studied 
in connection with the Qumran sect 
and its literature. He gives a brief 
summary, on each topic, of studies 
made by other scholars, and usually 
states his own opinion or his reaction 
to proposed theories. 

Readers may find most interesting 
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and helpful the chapters on “The Per. 
son and Saving Work of Jesus Christ,” 
“Basic Contrasts,’ and “Parallels.” 
Burrows concludes that “nothing in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls concerning the 
person and work of the teacher of 
righteousness or any of the expected 
messianic figures presents any ‘threat 
to the uniqueness of Christ.’ On the 
other hand he says he has been most 
surprised and impressed by the agree- 
ment of some aspects of Qumran 
theology with the most distinctive 
doctrines of Paul. 

This book will richly repay careful 
reading and will bring the reader 
abreast of modern scholarship on the 
scrolls. This reviewer believes, how- 
ever, that Professor Burrows could 
write a more valuable book for the 
general reader, if he would set forth 
in brief compass his own opinions 
and the results of his own studying 
and thinking, and not spend so much 
effort on the opinions and theories of 
others. 


The World Is Learning Compas- 
‘sion, by Frank C. Laubach. Flem- 
ing H. Revell, Co., 251 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Creicuton Lacy, associate 
professor of missions and social 
ethics, Duke Divinity School, Dur- 
ham, N.C. 


Frank Laubach has long been a 
paradoxical figure in contemporary 
Christendom. Deeply spiritual, he has 
inspired millions by his devotional 
speaking and writing. Yet in him the 
missionary enterprise seems too easily 
and too exclusively reduced to literacy 
charts and mass movements. 

This latest book strikes the same 
ambivalent note. As a survey of 
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charitable movements, it is informa- 
tive and challenging. As an effort to 
link private philanthropy and public 
aid with “the compassion that was 
born on Christmas Day,” it is un- 
convincing. 

Dr. Laubach has been criticized, 
not unfairly, for his “tendency to 
imprison the Christian social ideal in 
organizations and systems of the mo- 
ment.” He devotes whole chapters to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Point 
Four, the World Bank, and so on. 

His descriptions of political and 
economic situations are often naively 
oversimplified. His “answers” are 
often sentimentally idealistic. Father 
Trevor Huddleston, a very different 
kind of humanitarian, has remarked 
that “the book constantly angers and 
at times infuriates me.” 

These very weaknesses have com- 
pensations for the pastoral reader. On 
the practical side, this handbook of 
benevolent agencies includes an abun- 
dance of facts and powerful sermon 
illustrations. On the spiritual side, 
when one of the great saints of this 
century overestimates the world’s com- 
passion, those who know him will 
realize it is because he himself is so 
filled with the compassion of Christ. 


Therapeia, by Robert E. Cushman. 
University of North Carolina Press, 


322 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Joun A. Hutcuison, pro- 


r 





fessor of religion, Columbia Uni- | 


versity, New York City. 


Christianity owes a great debt to 
Plato and the philosophy which he 
created in ancient Greece. When the 
Christian apostles and church fathers 
sought to proclaim their gospel in 
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*‘Must Read’ 


SPACE, 
ATOMS, 
and GOD 


by Jack Finegan. 
Here a noted the- 
ologian examines 
the nuclear-space 
age and the Chris- 
tian faith for it. 
Biblical teaching significant to man’s 
$3.00 





expanding world are discussed. 


NO SOUTH or NORTH 


by Roger H. Crook. A white Southern Protestant 
looks at Christian responsibility in the race prob- 
lem. Includes discussion of relevant biblical pas- 


sages. $2.50 


AT the LORD’S TREASURY 


by Carlton C. Buck. A manual for‘ offertory 
services. 55 of stewardship, 
Scripture and prayer; stewardship poems. 


with 


$2.00 


statements 


From the publishers of: SOME TIME EVERY 
DAY, THEN I THINK OF GOD, THE 
TEACHER AND YOUNG TEENS, CHRIS- 
TIAN WORSHIP: A Hymnal. 


At all bookstores 


BETHANY PRESS s«. Louis, Mo. 
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the Hellenistic world they found in § and 
Platonic philosophy not only a power. § this 
ful ally but also a vehicle for the § Pla 
communication of their faith. Ever} ma 
since that ancient time thoughtful b 
Christians have made a similar use § thi 
of this philosophy. rea 
The appearance of a wise and lucid fin 
| book on Plato is an event of impor. f fle 
tance for Christianity. Therapeia is § tat 
the Greek word for “care” or “cul. B fai 
tivation.” Thus it designates Plato's 
| philosophy, way of life, and way of fF H 
| faith and salvation. This is a solid 
and scholarly book, but also an emi- 
nently readable one. Fundamentally 
it is an exposition and evaluation of R 





important themes of Plato’s philoso- 
| phy. 

To Robert Cushman, Plato is the 
humane and religiously-minded_phi- 
losopher who anticipated many impor- 
tant aspects of Christian philosophy 
and theology. He saw and taught be- 
lief in a Reality beyond human manip- 
ulation. This Reality, the dean em- 

phasizes, can be known only by a 
| mind illuminated by a purified char- 
acter. In these and other respects, 
Plato’s thought was a protest against 
| the relativism, the opportunism, and 
| the worship of power of his con- 

temporaries, the Sophists. The Amer- 
| ican reader thinks of many contem- 
porary parallels to the Sophists. 

Plato rebelled against such think- 
ing, producing his philosophy of the 
source of human virtue and truth as 
a fixed point above the changing 
world, as the sun which is the master 
light of our human seeing. The ascent 
of man’s mind to this form of knowl- 
edge takes place only in a life dis. 
ciplined in both intellect and charac- 
ter. Philosophy is thus a way of life 
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and a way of salvation. The fruit of 
this way is wisdom, of a kind that 
Plato had glimpsed in the life of his 
master, Socrates. 

No reader can fail to be stirred by 
this picture of Plato’s philosophy. The 
reader who is also a Christian will 
find illumination—by the doubly re- 
flected light of Cushman’s interpre- 
tation of Plato—upon his Christian 
faith. 


Horace Bushnell: Minister to a 
Changing America, by Barbara 
M. Cross. University of Chicago 

201 pp., $6. 


Press, 


Reviewer: Cart M. Davinson, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Sushnell failed in his own day be- 
cause the Calvinists could not accept 
his liberalism and the Unitarians 
could not accept his evangelical type 
of theology. But he became the first 
theologian of the social gospel whose 
influence Rauschenbusch acknowl- 
edged 50 years later. 

Writing on a fellowship from the 
American Association of University 
Women the author seeks to analyze 
the thought and life of a great 19th 


century Congregational minister. In 
doing this she intends to show also 


the characteristic trends of life of the 
time and how the mind and ministry 
of this independent preacher reacted 
to the spiritual apathy, the middle- 
class smugness, and the rising influ- 
ence of modern science. 

To a large degree the objectives of 
the book are achieved. It is certain 
that the author of Views of Christian 
Nurture has been too long neglected. 
For this book written by Bushnell had 
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a direct and great influence on the 
development of views of Christian 
nurture prevalent in our century. 

A passing reference in the book’s 
first chapter made this reviewer won- 
der if the fact that Bushnell’s mother, 
who was an Episcopalian, and his 
father, who was first a Methodist, did 
not temper their son’s mind at an 
early age against both the stern the- 
ology of the Calvinists and the ro 
manticism of the Unitarians. The 
Bushnells became Congregationalists 
in a community where there was no 
other church. 

The reader needs to be warned that 
the book’s style is not easy reading 
and the author sometimes assumes 
a knowledge of Bushnell’s life which 
the reader may not have. But the 
book, which is exhaustively docu- 
mented, is a real contribution to 


American religious history and 
thought. 
Marriage Counseling: A Case 


300k, edited by Emily H. Mudd, 

Maurice J. Karpf, Abraham Stone, 
and Janet Fowler Nelson. Associa- 
tion Press, 488 pp., $6.50. 


Reviewer: Cart T. Pierson, pastor 
of the First Methodist Church, 
Kent, Ohio. 


The American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, through the publish- 
ing of this book, has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the understanding 
of the process of marriage counseling. 
One cannot escape the note of con- 
cern for the well-being of the people 
who seek their services. 

The depth of insight, coupled with 
professional skill, is a challenge to all 
who practice marriage counseling. 
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The variety of methods used and 
illustrated in the cases presented, with 
no effort to defend any one of them, 
indicates a new note of “unity in 
diversity” in the counseling field. 
For the minister four things should 
be kept in mind: 1) A thorough study 
of Chapters 1 and 2 is really necessary 
for understanding what the various 
counselors are striving to achieve. 
The cases should be studied 
carefully within the frame of refer- 
ence of the clients and the orientation 
of the respective counselors involved. 
They should be considered as facets 
of an over-all process, and in no sense 
should they be used as answers to 
the “cases” with which the minister 
is currently dealing. 
3) He should be constantly aware 
of the “moralistic” nature of his own 
leaning and training, and he should 


always evaluate how this training 
affects his relationship with the client. 
4) One basic difference exists, espe- 
cially in pre-marital counseling, be- 
tween the minister's approach and 
that of the professional marriage 
counselor. In all the cases presented 
in the book, the client sought out 
the counselor. This assumes an aware- 
need by the client which 
doesn’t always exist in the case of the 
minister's interview. While he may 
have been successful in educating his 
young people to “come in for con- 
ferences prior to marriage,” they come 
because it is part of the pastor’s pro- 
gram and not necessarily because of 
any sense of need for counseling. 
The size of the book and the va- 
riety of problems presented place it 
in the category of a reference book 
for the minister, but it is one which 
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can be extremely helpful and should 
be read in its entirety by all who are 
striving to do the job of marriage 
counseling. 
Nesign for Adult Education in the 
Church by Paul Bergevin and John 
McKinley. Seabury, 320 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Howarp M. Ham, profes- 
sor of religious education and psy- 
chology, lliff School of Theology, 
Denver, Colo. 


Christian educators who are ready 
to move from conversation to action 
in the adult programs of their 
churches will find this book ideally 
suited to their needs. It is not an in- 
spirational work, yet the vision of 
what can be accomplished in the 
Christian education of adults is in- 
spiring. The book’s suggestions have 
been tested by actual ‘application in 
35 local churches. 

The Indiana Plan for Adult Reli- 
gious Education, which this book de- 
scribes, is essentially a comprehensive 
training program for participation in 
group processes, coupled with a demo- 
cratic organization for learning. The 
book is designed as a working manual 
for those who wish to introduce such 
a program. 

The authors have apparently kept 
careful records of the more common 
objections to the proposed program 
and on alternative ways of handling 
the basic problems. Directions are so 
complete and explicit that it seems 
less responsible participation is de- 
manded of the administrator than he 
will be expecting from the class mem- 
bers. 

A reader who comes to the book to 
gain an understanding of how group 
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dynamics principles can be applied in 
a local church will obtain this insight 
by reading the first 75 pages. Those 
who intend to put the plan into opera. 
tion will find explicit directions in the 
remainder of the book. 

Whether or not the level of en- 
thusiasm and participation engendered 
by the approach can be sustained over 
a long period of time must be left to 
the verdict of history. The short term 
results are clearly demonstrated. 

This is one of the few really good 
books on adult education in the 
church. It will undoubtedly have a 
widespread influence among_ those 
who believe in democratic processes 
in education and who are ready to 
train their adults for responsible par- 
ticipation in the work of the church. 


and 
Oates, 


Premarital Pastoral Care 
Counseling, by Wayne E. 
3roadman Press, 71 pp., $1. 


Reviewer: James W. Carry, Jr., Re- 
ligious news editor, The Nashville 
Tennessean. 


The church, “under the leadership 
of its pastor, should provide a pro- 
gram of spiritual preparation, guid- 
ance, counseling, and referral for all 
people for whom it accepts the re- 
sponsibility of uniting in marriage.” 
This is the view of Dr. Wayne E. 
Oates, one of our foremost authorities 
on pastoral care. 

His latest book describes the re- 
sponsibility of churches toward mar- 
riages, the pastor’s role in premarital 
guidance, counseling methods and 
special problems that arise. He oc- 
casionally refers to Baptist doctrines, 
but his sound psychological theory 
and biblical orientation make this 
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practical book of value to pastors of 
other denominations. 

Dr. Oates declares that the com- 
munity will more widely appreciate 
the church which has a comprehen- 
sive approach for preparing people 
for marriage. He believes each min- 
ister to develop a careful 
exegesis of biblical materials on the 
husband-wife relationship. He pre- 
sents an outline of New Testament 
teachings on relationships within the 
family. 


needs 


Church Membership in the Meth- 
odist ‘Tradition, by Frederick A. 
Norwood. Abingdon Press, 144 pp., 


$2.75. 


Reviewer: Everett W. Patmer, pas- 
tor, First Methodist Church, Glen- 
Calif. 


This book admirably serves the 


d,] 
adic, 





quadrennial program of The Meth- 
odist Church. Although planned and 
written before the General Confer- 
ence in 1956, it can be an excellent tool 
for implementing the emphasis upon 
the local church, especially that per- 
taining to: 

Improving the quality of Chris- 
tian experience, dedication, and Christ- 
like living . . . methods . . . to clarify 
and intensify what it means to be a 
Christian in this kind of day .... to 
establish holy habits and a Christlike 
code of conduct which will undergird 
and express that total dedication.” 

The author traces standards and 
procedures of membership in Meth- 
odism from the days of Wesley to the 
present under three chapter headings: 
“Getting In,” “Staying In,” and 
“Putting Out.” He then proceeds to 
draw conclusions which speak di 
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rectly to the conscience of the reader, 
Professor Norwood makes compe 
tent and generous use of primary 
source materials. He is not reluctant, 
however, to speak his own mind and 
address himself with candor and con- 
viction to present-day Methodists. 
“We stand,” he declares, “in des. 
perate necessity of recalling, restudy- 
ing, and re-evaluating (our) heritage 


| of faith in discipline and church mem- 


bership. . . . Perhaps it is time for 
Methodists to make clear to all con- 
cerned that to get in is hard, to stay 
in is harder, but that the saving grace 
of Jesus Christ is worth any price and 
effort, and that His grace is sufficient 
for us all.” 


| Glorious Ride, The Story of Henry 


Woods McLaughlin, ‘by James 
McLeod Carr. Church and Com.- 
munity Press, 156 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Ratpu Grikser, pastor of 
five small churches in the New 
York Conference. 


This is not a biography, technical- 
ly, nor a history of the movement 
inspired by Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Rural Life Commission in 1908, yet 
it presents a vigorous Christian, 
Henry Woods McLaughlin, and his 
part in the new movement in both 
church and community. The “little 
jet” sketches by the author say some- 
thing about the organization of the 
book. He swings from spot to spot, 
backward and forward, but at each 
focus you see his man living out 
his faith. 

Serving both country and city 
churches, McLaughlin finally settled 
down to the role of country preacher 
at New Providence, Va., from which 
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he was called eventually to lead the 
Presbyterian denomination in the 
rural emphasis. 

In addition to the refreshing per- 
sonality and the contagion for church 
work in the small community, the 
man on the field for some time and 
the student just entering will find 
worthy emphases. 

McLaughlin was a recruiter. He 
multiplied the work of his hand by 
enlisting and training others accord- 
ing to their talents. 

He met the people where they 
were, as they were. A call from him 
embarrassed no home at any time. 
One of his sextons said: “Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin sure is a smart man. He 
can speak two or three languages.” 
Actually, he could speak every man’s 
language. 

He took the church to the people 
by visiting and organizing extension 
Sunday schools and preaching places. 
“We must take the Gospel to them,” 
he pled with his church officials. No 
person was allowed to live beyond 
his ministry. He stretched the minis- 
tries of his churches to the same 
over-all size. Who could have or- 
ganized more human welfare _pro- 
grams—a doctor for the community, 
a bank, charity, producers coopera- 
tives?’ McLaughlin was always reach- 
ing out to meet the need of people. 

He was quick to adopt new ways: 
Lord’s Acre, envelope system of 
stewardship, and mobile units. On 
his church farm he set the progres- 
sive pace for his neighbors by in- 
troducing new crops like soy beans 
and sudan grass. 

Here is a man who served his 
denomination by insisting that “the 
small church is the norm.” 
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The Meaning of Persons, by Paul 
Tournier. Harper Bros., 238 pp., 
$3.75. 

Reviewer: Carroii A. WisE, professor 
of pastoral psychology and counsel- 


ing, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 


The unique aspect of this book is 
that its content is not what one would 
expect from a physician and psy- 
chotherapist. There is here the rich 
and insightful use of human expe- 
rience as the physician sees it in min- 
istering to sick people. 

The theme of the book is that man 
is a person, not a thing; that the only 
way to understand a person is through 
a direct relationship with that per- 
son; and that each of us becomes 
aware of being a person by entering 
into a direct relationship—that is, a 
dialogue, with another person. 

Throughout the book there is a 
strong emphasis on biblical faith, in- 
terpreted as a dialogue between God 
and man. A man becomes a person 
and gains insight into the meaning 
of his experiences, such as illness, by 
his own inner dialogue with God in 
which he discovers for himself what 
God is saying through the illness. 

Such meaning cannot be given by 
another, but dialogue between man 
and man can be a stimulus for dia- 
logue between a man and God. For 
man to live is for him to choose this 
dialogue and the meaning which 
emerges from it. 

Tournier makes a sharp distinction 
between science and religion. He 
admits it is difficult to define sharply 
the moment when one passes from 
psychology to religion and holds that 
there is real danger in failing to rec- 
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ognize the frontier between religion 
and _ psychology. 

The author can be accused of being 
theologically naive at points but he 
is more interested in dynamic rela. 
tionships than in abstractions with 
which much theology deals. There is 
a profound devotional emphasis in 
the book. 

The author has power to com- 
municate the living reality of the dia- 
logue between persons. The careful 
reader will feel himself participating 
in this dialogue. The pastor should 
find careful study of this work re. 
warding, because it should increase 
his awareness of the meaning of his 
own existence as a person. 


Free Society and Moral Crisis, by 
Robert Cooley Angell. University 


of Michigan Press, 252 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: Donatp Kuun, admission 
counselor at Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Ill. 


In the foreword, Reinhold Neibuhr 
calls Free Society and Moral Crisis 
“the fruit of wisdom and a_ vast 
erudition . . . a precious resource to: 
the general reader and to the spe- 
cialist concerned with the problems 
of social and moral integration.” 

Pulling pertinent data from related 
studies, Dr. Angell weaves a much 
needed sociological theory of the 
moral order. In writing on the moral 
order he handles a subject usually 
avoided by sociologists. 

Free society—always in a state of 
change—faces a crisis which may 
mean its death. The crisis which is 
a dangerously low degree of moral 
integration appears as racial tension, 
religious differences, family conflict, 
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juvenile delinquency, and _ crime. 

The key to holding society in bal- 
ance as it changes is “the moral web.” 
This web emerges from the inter- 
change between society and its com- 
mon values and includes society’s 
norms, institutions, and laws. From 
related research, generalizations can 
be made about the moral web which 
may help us to maintain a free society 
in our present period of dissension 
and rapid change. 

In developing his theory, Dr. 
Angell considers the transmission of 
values and norms, the role of insti- 
tutions, deviating groups and indi- 
viduals, and pressures from outside 
pushing toward certain norms. 

While designed as a_ sociological 
theory, the book includes extremely 
practical suggestions for maintaining 
moral order. It has special relevance 
to training for ministerial leadership. 
It also provides an additional pur- 
pose and a context for the church’s 
work with social problems. In Free 
Society and Moral Crisis education 
and communication become more 
challenging and meaningful. Each is 
clarified and focused in a way that 
cannot help leading to a_ higher 
degree of moral integration. 

The writer uses sociological jargon, 
but in most cases he explains it suf- 
ficiently to make it meaningful to 
the layman. 

Many churchmen will be perturbed 
because Dr. Angell does not identify 
the moral order with the Christian 
ethic. At the same time, if the 
churchman can view this as a scien- 
tific study designed to provide a 
better understanding of the society 
in which we live, it may be ex- 
tremely helpful to the minister. 
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NEWS and trends 


CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOLS FACE GRAVE PROBLEMS 


Church-related colleges and uni- 
versities are indispensable bulwarks 
against materialism and aggressive 
atheism, says Bishop Paul N. Garber 
of Richmond, Va., former dean of 
Duke’s School of Divinity and chair- 
man of the Methodist Commission 
on Christian Higher Education. 

At their first Conference in 1784, 
Methodists voted to establish a col- 
lege, and in the next 150 years helped 
bring to being more than 1,200 in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

There are 136 Methodist-related 
schools in operation now. They have 
more than 235,000 students, or eight 
per cent of the nation’s total. 

Educators within the church now 
say that these schools must look to 
the church for support, and that if 
they are not maintained, seculariza- 
tion of our culture will be hastened. 

A discerning analysis of the educa- 
tion-church dilemma is given in a 
new book Marks of a Christian Edu- 
cation by Bishop Gerald Ensley, a 
member of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Higher Education which has 
been conducting a church-wide capi- 
tal funds campaign for the 1960 
quadrennium for new buildings and 
the repair and expansion of old ones. 

Biggest problem is the teacher 
shortage. Some of the best have been 
compelled to take better paid posi- 
tions in industry or in tax-supported 
institutions. College teachers are the 
only major group whose salaries have 
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declined in purchasing power in the 
past 15 years. About 40 per cent are 
Ph.D.s but this may drop to 20 per 
cent by 1970, educators fear. 

Present student-teacher ratios may 
not be possible to maintain in the 
next few years. The National Educa- 
tion Association has warned that all 
schools are losing that battle, and 
there is danger that second-class col- 
leges will develop. 

Private and church-related colleges 
combined have about one-half the 
total enrollment in higher education, 
and one-third of our school teachers 
are products of them. 

Bishop Donald H. Tippett of San 
Francisco, after a thorough study of 
Methodism’s seminaries, reports that 
“45.8 per cent of the men in our 10 
seminaries came from Methodist col- 
leges, and another 14.6 per cent from 
other church-related schools, for a 
total of 60.4 per cent from church 
colleges.” Methodism needs 1,200 
seminary graduates each year just 
to replace those who die or retire. 

Long champions of higher educa- 
tion, Methodists are unwilling to 
have young people suffer  con- 
sequences of “the closing college 
door.” Per-member church support 
to Methodist-related colleges went 
from about 11 cents in 1942-43 to 
about 62 cents in 1956-57. Support 
of Wesley Foundations went from 
four cents in 1949-50 to 10 cents in 
1956-57. 
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150-Year-Old Methodist 
Magna Charta Remembered 


The 150-year-old constitution of 
American Methodism remem- 
bered eloquently when the American 
Sections of the World Methodist 
Council met last December in Phil- 
adel phia. 

Bishop Fred P. Corson pointed out 
certain sinews in. the constitution 
that, if modified, invaded or nullified, 
would mortally wound the docu- 
ment: its provisions for autonomy; 


was 


its balancing of powers through legis- 
lative, executive, administrative and 
judicial branches; its plans for rep- 
resentative church government; its 
restrictive rules for preserving what 
the fathers thought essential to epis- 
copal Methodism; and its “bill of 





% 


rights” for both clergymen and lay- 
men, 

Methodism’s Judicial Council was 
represented by Rev. Lester A. Wel- 
liver, present member, and Henry R. 
Van Deusen, 86, first secretary and 
long-time resident of Philadelphia. 

In a number of speeches, but espe- 
cially in that of Charles C. Parlin, 
it was plain that efforts to draw 
Methodists together is not in conflict 
with the larger interests of ecu- 
menicity. He was dubious about the 
trend toward national churches, and 
said “A simpler and more logical 
first step would appear to be the 
joining of our denominational forces. 
Let us hope that, through our World 
Methodist Council, we can find a 
basis for a great fellowship which 
will cut across all regional, national 
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Coward—Evening Bulletin Photo 


Bishop Fred P. Corson (center), Philadelphia, shows Methodism’s oldest com- 
munion chalice still in use to Bishop Paul E. Martin (left), World Methodist 
Council president, and Dr. Ernest E. Long, general secretary, United Church 
of Canada, during WMC North American sections conference in Philadelphia. 
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and racial lines, and that we can 
make good the boast of John Wesley 
that ‘the Methodists are one people 
in all the world.’ ” 

There are 24 groups called Meth- 
odist in the United States. Seven of 
them—the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Free Methodist Church, the Primitive 
Methodist Church, and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, in addition to 
The Methodist Church—had repre- 
sentatives at Philadelphia. Of the total 
Methodist population in the United 
States, these seven have more than 99 
per cent. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore presented 
plans for a trebled budget for the 
American part of the World Meth- 
odist Council. 


Become Episcopal Deacons 


Methodist leaders are uncertain 
about the status of two Methodist 
ministers who have been ordained 
deacons in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church: the Rev. Arthur England, 
Protestant chaplain at St. Louis State 
Hospital, and the Rev. Galen C. Fain, 
vicar in charge of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Ironton, Mo. 

Both men say taking Episcopal 
orders does not end their connection 
with The Methodist Church, but 
Bishop Eugene M. Frank of the 
Missouri Area says the matter may 
be referred to the Council of Bishops 
for final judgment. 

Deacons may be ordained to the 
Episcopal priesthood after periods of 
service ranging from six months to 
two years. 
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Encyclopedia Planned 


In Washington for its annual mee 
ing, the Association of Methodist 
Historical Societies heard its secre 
tary, Rev. Elmer T. Clark, outline 
plans for a Methodist encyclopedia, 
The latest one was edited by Bish 
Matthew Simpson and published ig 
1876. 

Four principal sections—theologi 
cal, biographical, geographical, and 
general—will be included in the 
proposed work, with at least two 
volumes of 1,000 pages each. 

The church historians heard Dr, 
Philip M. Hamer, of the National 
Historical Publications Commission, 
and Leland D. Case, who described 
Tocetuer’s elaborate plans for a his- 
torical map in color locating Meth- 
odism’s major shrines. 

The Rev. Melvin Lee Steadman, 
Jr., read a paper on what may have 
been the first Methodist meeting- 
house in America (watch for Rodert 
Strawbridge and the Stolen Pig ina 
forthcoming issue of THe New 
CurisTIAN ApvocaTE) and the Rey. 
Edwin Schell summarized his studies 
of the journal of William Duke, an 
early circuit rider. 


New High in Benevolences 


Benevolence giving in U.S. Prot- 
estant churches has passed the 20 
per cent mark of current contribu- 
tions, for the first time in history, 
according to the general secretary of 
the National Council of Churches. 

A new report on state and city 
councils of churches shows 927 with 
total income of more than $11 mil- 
lion. Slightly more than $2 million 
of that went for benevolences. 
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Methodist Information 
92-year-old Bishop Hiram Abiff Boaz 
of Dallas shows his golf form during 
an, § recent Council of Bishops meeting. 
ave B The retired Bishop, who plays nine 
Ng- F holes twice a week, shoots a 46 but 
ert B says, “I seldom make it these days.” 





Wf Ten Issues Face Congress 


sos The 86th Congress just convened in 
aan Washington will have before it nine 
issues which will be of interest to the 
Church. 
The Capital office of the National 
Council of Churches has prepared the 
t- F following list: 
20 @ Future course of U.S. policy 
u- overseas, 
y; @ More economic aid as opposed 
of to more military aid. 

@ Expanded exchange of persons 
ty between the United States and other 
h countries. 

l. @ Agreements concerning the test- 
n ing and development of nuclear 


weapons, and outer space. 
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... Of Interest to Pastors 


Fesruary 17-19—Church Architecture Con- 
ference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Fesruary 24—Chureh Architecture Work- 
shop, First Presbyterian Church, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Apri 2-4—Interracial 
ence, Columbus, Ohio. 

Apri, 7-9—Washington Seminar for Meth- 
odist Ministers, Washington, D.C. 

Aprit 13-17—Workshop for Directors and 
Ministers of Evangelism, Nashville, Tenn. 


Leadership Confer- 





@ Additional support for refugees 
and other UN projects. 

@ Move to end filibusters in Con- 
gress. 

@ Federal aid to education. 

@ Basic changes in agricultural 
legislation. 

@ Expansion of peacetime draft 
beyond June 30. 


Need Theo-Scientific Men 


More ministers trained in theology 
and science are needed in this scien- 
tific age, a national meeting of Meth- 
odist educators was told by Dr. 
Richard Toner, Princetonian scientist 
and Episcopal priest. 

Those trained to speak and write 
with authority on both, he said, can 
do a great deal of good, for instance, 
in talking with young men who think 
there is conflict between religious 
and scientific thinking. 

Addressing the meeting of 100 
executive secretaries of Annual Con- 
ference boards of Education, Dr. John 
Gross of the Methodist Board of 
Education cited education in the U.S. 
as the most successful experiment in 
mass higher education the world has 
known, and pointed out that it was 
organized by the Christian church 
and involved in its aims for the 
nation. 
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SUNDAY ‘BLUE LAWS’ ARE HEADED FOR SHOWDOWN 


The U.S. may be heading for a 
showdown on Sunday commercial 
activity. Opponents of Sabbath “blue 
laws,” including civil-liberties groups, 
are increasing their charges of viola- 
tion of religious freedom and are 
asking courts to rule on the consti- 
tutionality of laws. On the 
other number of 
business, and civic groups are fight- 
ing to keep Sunday a day of rest. 


these 


hand, a church, 


A major recent development was 
the refusal of the U.S. Supreme 
Court to review the constitutionality 
of an Ohio Sabbath “blue law,” an 
act court observers believe indicates 
the justices feel such laws are con- 
stitutional. Two supermarket _pro- 
prietors had appealed to the high 
court a decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court upholding their convictions for 
engaging employees in Sunday work. 

The U.S. Supreme Court rejected 
the case “for want of a substantial 
federal question.” It had rejected 
similar cases in three other states in 
previous months, but observers had 
expected a ruling on the Ohio statute. 

Both supermarket proprietors ap- 
pealed under the First Amendment. 
The American Civil Liberties Union 
Ohio afhliate i 
friend-of-the-court _ brief, 
Ohio law “a clear 


union, in a 

called the 
violation of the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing 
freedom of religion.” 

Other groups are working to up- 
hold the law. Sunday, Inc., a Cleve- 
land businessmen’s organization, has 
announced it will call a meeting of 
the 58 mayors in Cuyahoga County 
to consider a crackdown on Sabbath 
violations. Similar groups are active 
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and _ its 


in other states and cities, too. Ip 
Winston-Salem, N.C., a merchants’ 
organization has taken steps to pre. 
vent possible inauguration of Sun. 
day openings. A survey showed that 
many would support a 
move to close loopholes in the city’s 
Sunday laws. 


members 


Pennsylvania’s 164-year-old Sunday 
law is another object of concern. Its 
constitutionality will be examined by 
the Third U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia. In Lancaster, 
Pa., District Attorney William C, 
Storb declared complete enforcement 
of old state “blue laws” would mean 
stoppage of all nonreligious activities 
on Sunday. He said the Pennsylvania 
law’s prohibition of “all worldly em- 
ployment” the sale of 
newspapers, groceries, and gasoline. 

Meanwhile, church leaders are con- 
cerned 


must include 


deterioration of 
Sunday as a day for churchgoing and 
rest. Dr. Melvin M. Forney, general 
secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance 
of Pennsylvania, declared, “The 
American economy has prospered 
upon the principle that Sunday is 
for church, not for business.” Paul 
W. Rischell, executive secretary of 
the Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the Protestant Council 
of New York, called the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest “sound 
public policy required by health and 
welfare as well as by religion.” 

Two retailers’ groups representing 
a total of 20,000 stores—the National 
Retail Merchants Association and the 
Variety Stores Inc.— 
also have renounced the commer- 
cialization of Sunday by merchants. 


about the 


Association, 
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Drinking Still Problem 
25 Years After Repeal 


On the 25th anniversary of the 
repeal of prohibition the U.S. has 
fve million alcoholics, and the sale 
of liquor has boomed to a $400 mil- 
lion a year business. There are 437,- 
933 places licensed to sell liquor, 
131,000 more than all places of wor- 
ship. 

In the time since repeal the public 
has picked up the check for $181 
billions in economic waste in dealing 
with drunkenness and its by-products 
—crime, highway deaths, disease, in- 
sanity, crowded jails, divorce, increas- 
ing crimes of young people, and other 
effects traceable to use of liquor. 

This estimate was published by the 
American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation after an exhaustive study 
of 25 years of liquor promotion. Said 
the report, crimes directly related to 
drinking have increased 28.6 per cent, 
crime not basically stemming 
from alcoholism went up only 9.6 per 
cent. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, in 1956-57 a drinking driver 
was involved in about 30 per cent of 
all fatal accidents. 

Liquor is being pushed as indis- 
pensable to the so-called gracious liv- 
ing, to the pursuit of good clean fun, 
and a palliative to just about every 
ill. With disposable personal income 
now as high as 20 per cent, it is a 
fertile field for advertisers. 

In the 100 years before 1920 the 
temperance movement had much 
sympathy and attention, of which 
much was lost as public education 
was neglected in favor of enforce- 
ment. Some experts feel that the 


while 
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forces of civic and personal morality, 
along with the various temperance 
bodies, have not used every oppor- 
tunity; that no really unified national 
campaign has ever been launched. 

Temperance groups have come to 
realize that the old approach has had 
to be changed. The Methodist Board 
of Temperance has pioneered in this 
new attitude. It tells, carefully and 
intelligently, why it is not good or 
even smart to drink. 

The Board of Temperance has pub- 
lished official statements of 18 major 
Protestant denominations who have 
taken strong positions condemning 
alcohol. 

“Liquor tax dollars are mostly 
bunk,” said the business men’s re- 
search group. Balanced against loss 
of revenue from other places where 
the money would be spent, over a 25- 
year period, the net gain is only $4 
per capita, less than one per cent of 
total tax revenue. 


Call Rural Life Meeting 


The Council of Bishops has called 
the National Methodist Town and 
Country Conference to meet in Wich- 
ita, Kan., July 21-24. Purpose: to de- 
velop a strategy for future service to 
people in the town and country ¢om- 
munities. [See What Is the Future of 
the Rural Church? December, 1958, 
page 6.] 

“It is important,” the Council’s 
call declared, “that the interdepend- 
ence of rural and urban churches be 
more seriously considered, so that the 
whole church be brought to see the 
abiding significance of rural people, 
of rural life, and rural values in 
building up a spiritually satisfying 
urban society.’ 
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URBAN PLANNERS WATCH MERGERS IN BALTIMORE 


Urban church planners are watch- 
ing with interest a consolidation 
operation which has reduced the 
number of churches serving Balti- 
more’s harbor peninsula area from 
five to two. All were located within 
a one fourth-mile radius. 

Last December, the congregations 
of four of the original churches 
officially merged to form 969-mem- 
ber Good Shepherd Church, an ac- 
tion that was the result of 20 years 
of discussion. The new congregation 
is planning to build a $560,000 mod- 
ern church to include, in addition to 
sanctuary and church-school rooms, 
facilities for a day nursery, Scouting, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, counseling 
services, alcohol clinics, community 
meetings, church offices, and parking. 

This notable step has wide impli- 
cations for urban church leaders 
across the U.S., nearly all of whom 
are faced with problems of deteriora- 
tion in near-downtown residential 
areas. 

The idea of union of the South 
Baltimore churches was born just 
after unification of the Northern, 
Southern, and Methodist Protestant 
churches in 1939. (The five neigh- 
boring churches had sprung up under 
different branches.) Leaders saw 
there was undue duplication of serv- 
ices because the churches were so 
close together. The congregations 
were congenial and often held joint 
worship services on special occasions. 

The years of discussion bore fruit 
when Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam ap- 
pointed three ministers to serve the 
five churches in 1957. In 1958, two 
of the churches, Light Street and 
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South Baltimore Station, merged to 
form Galilean Church, which now 
has joined Patterson and Lowe Me. 
morial churches in the new Good 
Shepherd Church. The fifth church, 
Fort Avenue, decided not to join the 
merger. 

Prime aim of this historic union is 
to meet new needs in a_ rapidly 
changing community. Home-owning 
families who once comprised the 
churches’ memberships have moved 
to the suburbs, causing a 21 per cent 
membership drop in less than 10 
years. 

Newcomers renting apartments in 
the previously one-family residences 
do not come into the churches as 
readily as their predecessors. They 
do not follow the old social patterns, 
In many cases, both parents work and 
the family expects to leave the com- 
munity in a few years. A large num- 
ber of these people, from rural areas, 
need help in adjusting to city life. 

Leaders saw early that the South 
Baltimore churches, constructed for 
sermons, lecture-type Sunday-school 
classes, and perhaps church suppers, 
were inadequate for the seven-days-a- 
week program of the modern city 
church. These leaders included such 
men as Dr. R. Y. Nicholson, Dr. 
Fred C. Reynolds, Dr. Charles Phil- 
lips, Dr. Norman Trott, Dr. E. 
Cranston Riggin, Dr. Philip Edwards, 
and Dr. Robert H. Parker. 

While pointing to the colorful his- 
tory of the old churches (Patterson 
had met for its first six years, 1846 
52, in a sailing vessel), these men 
continually emphasized the urgency 
of new patterns for new needs. 
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Jurisdictional Commission 
Faces Several Questions 


Should the Central (racial) Juris- 
diction be abolished? 

Should Jurisdictional Conferences 
be held at the time and place of the 
General Conference? 

Should bishops elected at the Juris- 
dictional Conferences be consecrated 
and assigned at the General Confer- 
ence? 

Should the place of the General 
Conference be rotated among the 
Jurisdictions? 

Should the law of the church be 
changed so that bishops may be 
moved more easily from one Juris- 
diction to another? 

Should Amendment 9 be followed 
by other constitutional amendments 
making it easier for churches and 
conferences to change Jurisdictions? 

(Amendment 9 authorizes churches 
and conferences to change jurisdic- 
tions when mutually agreeable.) 

These are some of the questions 
that are receiving long hours of study 
and debate as the General Confer- 
ence Commission to study and recom- 
mend action concerning the jurisdic- 
tional system continues its work. Its 
fourth meeting was held at Philadel- 
phia, December 10-11. Later meet- 
ings will be held at Louisville, April 
1-2, and at New York, September 
24-25. The schedule calls for sub- 
mission of a report to the church in 
January, 1960. 

Part of the commission’s assign- 
ment is to “develop courses of action 
directed toward greater interracial 
brotherhood and the spirit of Chris- 
tian love.” 


Amendment 9 is one means of 
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achieving that goal, and the commis- 
sion has found that several matters 
bring festering problems: differential 
in salaries between Negro and white 
pastors, divergence in pension levels, 
differences in World Service and 
other apportionments, spread of in- 
stitutional costs, problem of lay 
morale under new conditions, and 
participation of minorities. 

The Commission heard a report 
stating that transfers under Amend- 
ment 9 have been slow. Only 45 
local churches are involved in such 
transfers, and only six churches have 
completed such transfers. 

These are: Mitchell Memorial 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., from the 
Washington Conference of the Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction to the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference, Northeastern 
Jurisdiction; St. Matthew’s, Chicago, 
from the Lexington Conference to the 
Rock River Conference, North Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction; Second Grace, De- 
troit, Mich., from the Lexington 
Conference to Detroit Conference, 
North Central Jurisdiction; John 
Wesley, River Rouge, Mich., from 
the Lexington Conference to Detroit 
Conference; Neighborhood Church 
and Community Center, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., from the Lexington Conference 
to North Indiana Conference, North 
Central Jurisdiction; St. Paul, Ja- 
maica (Long Island), N.Y., from the 
Delaware Conference to the New 
York East Conference, Northeastern 
Jurisdiction. 

Other transfers are in various 
stages of negotiation in Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Thirty-six 
of the transfers are in what might 
be called “suspended animation.” 
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News Digest... 


BOUND FOR HOME. Ten Asian 
and African Methodist ministers have 
left for home after completing a 
unique project sponsored by the Di- 
vision of World Missions. They 
studied for four months at Drew 
Theological Seminary and spent six 
months as assistant pastors in 
churches across the U.S. 


TO TOUR AFRICA. The Board 
of Missions has scheduled an African 
tour for May 2-June 7. Participants, 
traveling mainly by air, will have op- 
portunity to visit missions, Victoria 
Falls, the Pyramids. Director is the 
Rey. John Wilkins, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. 


HUNGARIAN RESIGNS. Dr. 
Albert Bereczky, 65, one of Hun- 


garys foremost pro-Communist 
church leaders, has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Danubian District of the 


Hungarian Reformed Church for 
health reasons. 


END TO MISSION TEACH- 
ING? All American mission teaching 
in schools in Africa and Indonesia 
will be ended within 10 years, pre- 
dicts Dr. S. C. Eastvold, Pacific 
Lutheran College president, back 
from a 180-day world trip. The na- 
tionals don’t want the foreign in- 
fluence, he said, and prefer giving 
teaching jobs to their own people. 


GERMAN SEMINARY EX- 
PANDS. The Methodist Theological 
Seminary at Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany, plans to become the train- 
ing center for all Methodist mission- 
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ary candidates from West Germany 
and Switzerland. 


FIGHT DRUNK DRIVING, 
Methodists are hoping to raise $] 
per member in Southern California. 
Arizona Conference to go toward 
efforts to strengthen laws on drunk 
driving. 


NEW CHURCH’ EACH 10 
DAYS. A new Methodist church has 
been organized in Korea every 10 
days in the past four years, according 
to the Methodist correspondent in 
Seoul, Dr. Charles Sauer. 


LAY SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
Pilot test of the United Church of 
Christ’s unique plan for a “lay school 
of theology” will be June 7-13 at Lan. 
caster (Pa.) Theological Seminary. 
A group of laymen will take concen- 
trated courses in theology, Bible, and 
churchmanship. 


HELPED BY ‘MARCH’ OF 
DIMES.’ Dillard University, New 
Orleans, La., has been awarded a 
$168,000 March of Dimes grant to 
expand its nurse-education program. 
The Methodist school has the only 
nationally accredited collegiate nurs- 
ing program for Negro students in 
the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 


TO CRUSADE IN JAPAN. Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones and Billy Graham 
will conduct crusades in Japan as part 
of the 100th-anniversary observance 
of Protestantism there. Dr. Jones will 
lead a series of ashrams from Febru- 
ary through April. The Graham cru- 
sade is scheduled for sometime in the 
late spring. 
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ABSTINENCE AND _— SCRIP- 
TURE. “As long as Scripture does 
not absolutely forbid the use of 
liquor, the Church has no right to do 
so either,” says Dr. O. G. Malmin, 
Lutheran Herald editor. His state- 
ment refers to Christian liberty, he 
indicated, and does not mean he 


favors drinking. 


WANT CHURCH IN PARK. 
The Association of Methodist His- 
torical Societies’ executive committee 
says it will petition Pennsylvania 
congressmen seeking inclusion of 
Old St. George’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, in the Independence National 


Historical Park. 


IRISH SCHOLAR DIES. Dr. R. 
L. M. Waugh, 65, former president of 
the Methodist Church in Ireland and 
one of its best-known scholars, died 
in Belfast recently. 


LEAD ‘MISERABLE’ LIVES. 
East German Christians continue to 
lead “sorrowful and miserable” lives, 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, head of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, de- 
clared in a recent radio address. “The 
Soviet regime,” he said, “tries with 
determination to make 
the population sever ties with Chris- 


the utmost 


uanity. Some attempts were made 
to relax tensions after the govern- 
ment’s rigid anti-church policies of 
early 1958, but the situation in gen- 
eral remains the same as before, he 
added. 


AIR FORCE CHURCHGOERS. 
Chapel attendance of Air Force per- 
sonnel and their families topped the 
l1-million mark during 1958 for the 
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fifth consecutive year, reports Chief 
of Air Force Chaplains Terence P. 
Finnegan. 


INTEGRATION MOVE? The 
appointment of a white priest, the 
Rev. Frederick L. Phillips, to the all 
Negro Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Saviour, Providence, R.I., may 
be a first step in a possible move to 
disband the church and integrate its 
membership into the Cathedral of St. 
John and other “white” churches, ob- 
servers believe. Father Phillips, first 
full-time white priest assigned to the 
church, is working under the Rev. 
Russell Deragon, canon pastor of the 
cathedral. 


HONOR THE MENNONITE 
LEADER. Mennonites this year are 
marking the 400th anniversary of the 
death of Menno Simons, the German 
Reformation leader for whom Men- 
nonite bodies are named. 


ATHEISTS ACTIVE. Atheist or 
ganizations in Poland are protesting 
vigorously the permission the govern- 
ment Roman 
Catholic group to publish pamphlets 
and periodicals. Meanwhile, in 
Czechoslovakia, the first volume of 
a new publication called Atheistic 
Literature has appeared. 


recently gave to a 


RISK TAX EXEMPT STATUS. 
Churches may risk their tax-exempt 
status if they open their doors to 
private-school classes in communities 
where public schools are closed to 
thwart integration, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has told Robert Tate 
Allan, publisher of the Washington 
Religious Report. 
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People Going Places... 


Dr. Grant S. SHock.ey, pastor of 
the Janes Methodist Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.—appointed professor of re- 
ligious education at Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 


Dr. Caraptne R. Hooton, Wash- 
ington, general secretary of the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance—elected 
president of the Churchmen’s Com- 
mission for Decent Publications. 


Tue Rev. Ernest Heywoop, of the 
Calais, Me. Methodist church—ap- 
pointed a director of the Passama- 
quoddy District Authority for a 
seven-year term by Gov. Edmund 
Muskie. 


WituiaM Stevenson, for 17 years a 
teacher in Booker T. Washington 
School, Dover, Del.—elected as first 
Negro president of the Dover Educa- 
tional Association. 


Dr. Henry R. Van Deusen, 86- 
year-old Scranton, Pa. attorney— 
cited as an elder statesman of Meth- 
odism by the church’s Judicial Coun- 
cil, of which he was the first secre- 
tary. 


Dr. Shockley Dr. Van Deusen 
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Tue Rev. RicHarp Hunter, minis. 
ter of education and music at First 
Methodist in Tuscaloosa, Ala— 
joined the staff of the Methodist 
Board of Education’s Youth Depart. 
ment. 


Dr. Ciara Frencu of Theresa, 
N. Y. and New York City—made 
chairman of National Council of 
Churches Division of Foreign Mis. 
sions, highest office in that agency. 


Wa ter G. McIver, conductor of 
Lycoming College choir—is_partici- 
pant in a State Department project, 
a five-month good will tour of all 
countries in Africa. 


Dr. Harotp Hewitt, executive 
secretary Interboard Council of the 
Indiana Conference,—joined Method- 
ist Board of Education staff. 


Dr. Myron F. Wicxe, dean of arts 
and sciences at Southwestern—elected 
by Council of Bishops to the Univer- 
sity Senate, official accrediting agency 
of Methodist-related colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Miss Mitprep ANNE Paring, AI- 
bion, N.Y. Methodist missionary— 


Dr. French 
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Dr. Hewitt Miss Paine 
one of 52 foreigners cited by the 
Welfare Ministry of Japan for dis- 
tinguished service in social welfare. 


Dr. J. S. Lapp Tuomas, 83—hon- 
ored by Philadelphia clergy and edu- 
cators on retirement as dean of 
Temple’s School of Theology. 


Dr. WittiaM F. Case, professor of 
religious education at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute—named dean of new 
National Methodist Theological Sem- 
inary, Kansas City. 


Tue Rev. Henry Taxis, Elgin, Il. 
—appointed juvenile court chaplain 
by Greater Minneapolis Council of 
Churches. 


Tue Rev. Cartton R. Younse, min- 
ister of music in Youngstown, O. 
Methodist Church—named director 
of church music for Abingdon Press 
at Nashville. 


Miss EMocEenNE Dun tap, director of 
youth work for the Methodist Board 
of Temperance—has moved her office 


to Board of Education headquarters, 
Nashville. 


Henry W. Wessrer of Waban, 
FEBRUARY, 1959 


oad 


Mr. Young Miss Dunlap 


Mass.—re-elected president of the 
Boston Wesleyan Association, layman 
group of Methodists which publishes 
Zions Herald. 


Epwarp J. Mixkuta, assistant art 
director of Illinois Farm Supply Com- 
pany—appointed art director of The 
Methodist Church’s Central Promo- 
tional Office and Methodist Story 
magazine. 


Dr. Carteton C. Rocers, pastor of 
First Methodist Church, Elgin, Ill.— 
named 1958 Man of the Year by the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Elgin. 


Two new appointments at Drew 
University—RicHarp C. Morean, as- 
sistant to the President for public re- 
lations, appointed director of the uni- 
versitys new $685,000 union build- 
ing; and the Rev. RayMonp Harri- 
SON, JR., pastor of the Bishop Janes 
Methodist Church in Basking Ridge, 
N.J. named to succeed him in the 
public relations position. 


Lioyp S. MILLEGAN, vice-president 
of Scarritt College, Nashville—re- 
signed, making no announcement of 
future plans. He had been in charge 
of fund raising and public relations. 
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Cuban Methodism Growing 


Methodist church membership in 
Cuba has increased 100 per cent in 
10 years, Dr. Carl Stewart, a mission- 
ary, has reported to the Board of Mis- 
sions. 


Ten new churches a year are being 
added, he said, but many congrega- 
tions are without adequate quarters. 

There are 85 pastoral charges, 11 
more than in 1957, with 36 ordained 
Cuban ministers, nine supply pastors, 
and nine ordained missionaries. Many 
churches are served by lay preachers. 

Candler, first full-fledged Method- 
ist university in any Latin American 
country, has ended it first year with 
“wonderful Stewart 
said. 


success” Dr. 


Prayer Favorite Topic 


Largest vote-getter among 13 ser- 
mon topics proposed by This Week 
Magazine is How Can I Make Prayer 
More Effective? 

Some 7,000 readers picked it most 
often as favorite over such other titles 
as Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell, How Can Religion Curb Juve 
nile Delinquency? and How Can Re- 
ligion Eliminate Worry and Tension? 
Least checked: How Can I Take Re- 
ligion into My Business Life? 

The prayer topic tallied highest 
with women, as well as with the total 
of all persons who responded to the 
list, but the highest number of men’s 
votes went to How Can | Make the 
Greatest Contribution to Life? Least 
popular with men was Religious Ap- 
proach to International Problems, 
with women Religious Approach to 
Social Problems. 

Responses are being classified by 
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results will 
be sent to each church’s headquarters 
staff. 


denominations, and the 


Bolivians Report Gains 


Annual Conference of Bolivia’s 
Methodist Church held in Cocha- 
bamba reported significant gains for 
the church in that country, one of 
Methodism’s four Lands of Decision. 

Sunday school membership is up 52 
per cent, church membership _ in- 
creased 15 per cent, and the number 
of churches has gone from 8 to 1], 
with 1,079 members. Seven new cir- 
cuits were announced and one new 
district, making the total preaching 
appointments 24 in three districts. 

Highlights of the Conference in- 
cluded acceptance of a Rotary Club 
project in which the Conference will 
staff a home for handicapped chil- 
dren, and ordination of Flavio Bar- 
bieri by his father, Bishop Sante Bar- 
bieri. 


Assumes Hong Kong Duties 


Bishop Arthur J. Moore has  suc- 
ceeded the late Bishop Ralph A. 
Ward in the episcopal supervision of 
the Taiwan-Hong Kong Provisional 
Annual Conference. 

Bishop Moore’s assignment by the 
Council of Bishops executive Com- 
mittee will hold until the 1960 Gen- 
eral Conference and does not affect 
his Atlanta Area 
residence. 

Bishop Moore, Board of Missions 
president since 1940, has visited the 
Orient many times. Before Methodist 
unification, he supervised missionary 
activities in the Far East for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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Revival Starts Down Hill 


The “religious revival” that began 
in the early 1950s passed its crest 
in 1958 and is now on the down- 
srade, according to Christian Cen- 
wry. It lists three reasons for the 
decline: “the original energies are 
dissipating, the American public is 
tiring, and opposition is reappearing 
among the ‘cultured despisers.’” 

Beginning in the early 50s, the 
magazine says, “a new political con- 
servatism found a religious alliance 
congenial. Television and the paper- 
back book opened new doors to a 
massive spreading of religious tenets. 
A number of people independently 
discovered the power of religion in 
the face of anxiety and in the quest 
for personal success. 

“The personality cult produced a 
new kind of success-saint. And, with 
a great Christian investment, ways 
were found for reviving mass revival- 
ism. Each of these waves has long 
since crested.” 

Though the revival has brought 
“some real gains,” its decline may be 
an asset, the Century asserts: “Reli- 
gion always grows fat and vulgar 
and obscene when its strength is un- 


questioned. 


Deaths... 


Hersert F. Atpricn, retired 
East Poland, Me., November 16. 


pastor at 


Mrs. Foster C. ANDERSON, wife of retired 

ber North-East Ohio Conference, mother 
vo college presidents, Dr. Hurst R. Ander- 
of American University, Washington, and 
Paul Anderson of Chatham College, Pitts- 
h. Died at 82. 









Henry L. Brapway, member New Jersey 
Conference, November 3 at Camden, N.J. 








Grornce M. Corpner, chief Protestant chap- 
lain Toledo State Hospital and member New 
York Conference, December 26. 
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E. D 
Conference, December 14 in Flint 


DimMonp retired member Detroit 


JouN Evprince, 87 


Mountain Conference 





Mrs. Exiza Ewine, widk 


Conference, December 8 at 91 years. 


Wittmm |. Francis ef 
troit Conference November 19. 

Tuomas A. GreENWoOoD, joined Detroit Con- 
ference 1892, retired 1923, died November 28 

CuHartes Hawkins, Jr., 
ter, Tenn., November 17. 


pastor in Winches- 


membet 


Wittram Kempe Harnis, 85, retired 
Holston Conference 


Wittiam INeson, 93 
Hampshire Conference 





Mrs. E. S. Lewis, 87, widow member 
North Mississippi Conference, December 20 


Mrs. Rusy McLeop, 74, retired minister 
Missouri Conference, December 28 at Libert 


Mo. 


Dr. Hersert 


Florida Conference 


Mverketrt, 88, retired me 
died in November 


Dr. O. ALTON Murpuy, 58, member Florid 
Conference, November 8 


WALTER PICKERING, member New York | 
Conference, died December 4. 





James H. Press, 46, member Holston Cor 
ference, December 12. 

Rosert 8S. Ratns, retired minister North 
Alabama Conference, November 19. 


J. L. Ray, retired minister of Fort Wortl 
Tex., November 1 at 73 
Harry O. Ritter, 66, member Kansas Con- 
ference, December 9 
Mrs. G. A. Scuvunze, widow of member 
outh West Texas Conference, December 8 
' 

‘ STRICKLAND, retired member North 
Georgia Conference, in December. 





Dr. Wititram Warren Sweet, Methodist 
historian, teacher at DePauw University and 


Perkins School of Theology, January 3. 


Mrs. Harry Water, wife of Sarasota 
(Fla.) District Superintendent, November 28. 


Rev. Howarp C. WarKINs, pastor Carleton 
Detroit Conference, died December 29 


Mich., 





Cartos WicKHAM, member Ohio Conference, 
December 4. 


retired pas- 


School of 


Dr. Davin Davies VAUGHN, 8 
tcr and Boston 
Theology, December 9 in Florida. 


» 
professor at U 
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1959 SPRING ANNUAL CONFERENCES SCHEDULED 


The complete schedule of 1959 Spring Conference sessions compiled by 
Bishop W. Earl Ledden of Syracuse tor the Council of Bishops follows: 





Central Jurisdiction Date Place Presiding Bishop 
Central Alabama . hive seemed June 24-28 Birmingham ......... ei Bowen 
Central West ... be ahha oo ease 86c an. ae Manses City, Mo. ..ciccccescacece Clair 
Pc cwiebonves 6s Pere lu Philadelphia noe ee 
East Tennessee ........ » ccvesscs Mea Boke IE bib vaicotacceetsennece enue 
Florida : .(to be held in the fall) ... - ‘ a ask canon aii Jowen 
SUED 6.0 Seewece het ves oe June 1-14 NN 60.8 bw 669-0.50-0% Roe Sm EO Bowen 
Lexington . oes . ‘ ...-May 13-18 Chicago eenes caerececene Clair 
Louisiana ...... ? ; cocccee May 13-17 Lakes Charles (ner deen eaees . King 
Mi -7 WORVIRMIE. ccdpbasecreeteciawees King 
N -7 Fayetteville - seannens . Love 
So d in the fall) sn éaoen Bowen 
Sor 4 Pine Bluff, Arkansas ........... -Clair 
Ter S Lebanon .. ; ee ST 
Te 3 SEOUL: vn'55046 ceeseev en Sée eS . King 





Greenwood ......ccceceeeeees - King 
BOMICIMIOTS cc ccccccassccsccseccece Love 
Part Worth wcccscvccccccccccsces King 





North Central Jurisdiction 





Ns onli c rag kW ee Ae Oe June 3-7 DE. vc peesecnedae chckwesaee Reed 
err rrr oe isa eb ese kswen June 9-12 Jacksonville ....... LiGeeREES Brashares 
ER isc & wie jrseeanetind Gases June 10-14 OE ck nves Seg ee es nue Raines 
Michigan .... TOT TTT BOR. orca enkavecud sed ah es eeeaeeee 
Ser eee eee ets June 10-1 Ps BO vas anceccccccecsnevnnen Coors 
North Dakota ..... (66 6s4kaseannns eee NE 6 4.9 40.4:55 000464.0 94056000 C8 Voigt 
North-East Ohio .. rrr, ee RPT eT COR CC Werner 
BEORG BRGIAME csi vccccosccccsccceccccty sean ee errr Raines 
PE eicitakace bce sacehineae -June 21-26 Mason City tah s0ce9:6'3- ear 9.6 
OORGIPOGS TIMEIGMD. cc ccecssccsgeseas ....June 3-7 SE) coke Gate e ina cee ee eee eae Raines 
PD. civclheseabase eeceehckee ene aeimnaten June 9-14 SOD 6.c-0.¢ bo vcewesewseeeene Werner 
Pe sivehiin~es cakbasaks oeeee-dune 22-26 DOE Nie avacensseweccnnen Brashares 
IN 86 bans veered ace 6 iS Ree aR June 4-8 DOE” Wiebe ab50eb Roses eee Voigt 
Mouthorh TM ..ccesccccseces .eeee+May 20-24 SN 55.000009400.0a WN enneen Brashares 
PO BOE co cuvcecessses .Webceussenel June 14-19 Se DOD cuscsceecicesboens Ensley 
SOE c sacvdnesébedeentesneee June 10-14 TOTES ovscavevvecsaseeuse Northcott 


PL Seine véeadadans chads neesegnedonl June 4-7 COREG 6000600060000 6ccsectOree 


Northeastern Jurisdiction 


ON. 5 da eens a hes cbt ewes enh cee June 3-7 DNS 6. tien cd cecsaversecess Lord 
Ce SE NE 65 so doh 40-3eseewieeee May 20-24 RR er ee Ledden 
Comtral PeMnayivamia oi... ccccccssces June 17-21 EG 8 vbc ct itivcexcives Oxnam 
RR ere June 10-14 DEPEND BO sawacscvncscevese Wicke 
SN. SS: 9.0 bs 60 WEN bibs 5.0%6.0.6-088's 5a June 3-7 DED: ard in wabedna canes wwibsialers Ledden 
ES eer e reese errr rer. May 20-24 MOD cuciedes. va0466.040400 40% Clair 
PP Si ncnehp kn aees nas OKA eS ASS oe ee June 10-14 Madison, N.J. wcccccccccccccsccNGWan 
Pew TOMER cn ccsccccccccsscccesscs may 19-17 Borimafield, Mass. .ccsvecscovesses Lord 
New England Southern ....... ...+..-Jdune 10-14 PONE, Dds séseseccccuesenne Lord 
i POOR ccccnectvesavdeun Apr. 29-May 3 RIE: alae ancien ree n aiehiG oe RAR Lord 
Se NET 6 50605 05:b6600.6 20-06'5.0-00'50. eee. ee een Te, Dik. cecicsenasade .Corson 
SE sand ateon aintie kee ..+..--Apr. 29-May 3 NN SPOT Cer e ‘ewell 


ODE MORRE SC oiccc-cscuswaaceccsac May 20-24 New Haven, Conn. ............ Newell 
Northern New York ....cccccscvscccseemay 13-17 rr rr errr ee Ledden 


PL. . cde ebgise:bebonsdo0eeens oeen May 14-17 MO: «5 cep bd db beneeds bao ee Oxnam 
EL. ois oto t5h 0 Wae6 ne aed 6 3.5:5 en Te DOE. ivwccocesmacn ame oem Corson 
PME ciscccsecnssesbeads<tc.6eeeGNe Ue PONE no ctsccconesneveseeas Wicke 
56h ae hS none NM ame eee Jan. 28-Feb. 1 PR: Ns Bee 5 i0s.s vecenseawee Corson 
eee eee ae ew Eee ea eee May 13-17 Burlington, Vt. .......ceccccces NEWE 
oe are rr re June 3-7 PN: TE. Wis. kckwonsssene Wicke 


PEE. eccka bs SRA 04 bd bd OS KE RSC ONEOON May 20-24 WORDED cctevccr.ccnebeenaae Corson 
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South Central Jurisdiction Date Place Presiding Bishop 
































































































PE DONE scacccanccdanessoevstées May 26-31 WE -duddeednnceeneoene amen Dawson 
Pn SOE cccetecepeeasiensecuawh June 12-15 i kh ee W. Martin 
i PN .66ccnveinnecneeseuake eee-Jdune 4-7 Ce, GH. cccsecccces W. A. Smith 
DE cacvchthecthicdaccncucecvees --.June 9-14 DE -anxvedidcueennbe cece Dawson 
| b A UNE ew wks Bick bie 0454: 6.0-0. 60 awe 6 Mm June 5 Bee HOD <ccocxceeecuctuns P. Martin 
c y PE 0.6¢5.060666 Wet Ves 00 05 66056050 j DNOES cc nccavocucasenet P. Martin 
: Missouri PED kvecnéesvdvacences canoes Frank 
DL <pdecee teens eve eee sou beeaee June 8-12 Gn. Socauveussesewcacentaaes Watts 
Pe: DEORE. cc cdes 6a00s0ci-e0enccauee. ae CE. i cccuetes eee buen W. A. Smith 
i Pt OOD Uae pa matae éolde we wee ue June 9-12 PONt. LU cvadaccecdscuaats P. Martin 
ishop i SN eda Wdtvedeensbeecueneeeaae June 5-8 BIN: Nccundadkewencuvenabee W. Martin 
Bowen OT ee eer May 28-June 1  Sacuaceeasenacane aes W. Martin 
.Clair .-May 26-29 Oklahoma City ........... W. A. Smith 
. Love SI a eae instr hins Ail o Gel oars Nake a ease June 10-12 Albuquerque .............A. F. Smith 
. Love SEE TRIINI. <c'g a aca acy at N.S: arb 6.0 la 6 ee Te ree Frank 
sowen Southwest Missouri .........eeceee000.-.May 27-31 ee Ce. ceiveveceucenuenes Frank 
30wen Oe See ee May 29 MED vce nvevicewed A. F. Smith 
Clair EE: dude ddecieid aide Sabeeane tamed seal June 1-5 OE. daxiwdnes Sundaes cde Je. eee 
. King 
cas Southeastern Jurisdiction 
owen Alabama-West Florida ...............May DO. oc. ctcanvecaceunael Hodge 
Clair CURR vcccscccccccccccccces > 2% Camaguey, Cuba ........... Branscomb 
Clair rr errr ere ree » 3-7 DEE 6 6no.06e ate KON Rau CeS Branscomb 
King NN 66a ndoesebencenercedetaneeeeeea » 4-7 OTe, SOM. vcccovixccowuad Short 
King PY ce++ccrcb se ceenceseveesos wenad 9-12 BS, Kec cnrveccinevcnnbaes Watkins 
Love Louisville : 5 Owensboro, By. ..cccccccccees Watkins 
King Memphis t ¢ BEE viéaccnscncecncdhsahesed Watkins 
PD Scr yee eaw.ed oinneeeeewadeeoun NE, kc tcucenveeeamaneuuns Franklin 
North Alabama : DOE. cricvcnnvnonsweueues Hodge 
North Carolina h WEEE cue cdudctarneeeuses Garber 
North Georgia ....... 2% BEE cecsccdecceussicocnscesensee 
aa North Mississippi Ce vaweavoanunbemudaaee Franklin 
aiaie South Carolina ...... SE . n6cetnneeosécuneaeewa Harmon 
Reed South Georgia .......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeess Macon ..cccccccccccccccccccccce Moore 
re: TEMMCSSEE 22. c cece cece sce ececcceccnsens June 24-28 Nashville ...ccccccccccccccccscs sNOre 
olgt Virginia weet eee eee n eee ee eee eeeeeceeens June 8-11 DEE: -veedcepawatvianneudeeen Garber 
aes Western North Carolina .............. June 10-14 Lake Junaluska .......ccceces Harmon 
1ines 
isley Western Jurisdiction 
— RN Seale es seule nnateeinohadwe semaeel Apr. 13-17 MIE 0.65.05 6 icuddacccukeneue Grant 
ane SRUOUTIAHOUIUOUE. crecccectecccecesenr June 16-21 DMG / ciecetvanedachedha ean Tippett 
cist SO MEME 0 0 iv ceiusesdnccsveneeceg nek Gee Honolulu ........sccscccccccccccs Reed 
are BERD cvcccoescccccvcssvucceccccesne cM Sean DEE. cevtceutscccncdvueceenene Grant 
da Montana ..cccccccccevcccscscccvecveved June 24-28 PE hn ca secccdesuccesvenes Phillips 
cot EE ae ae ere re May 27-31 GEE etc cbaudecunccucsencees Grant 
cot Patific Japanese Prov. .cccessccvccccser June 24-28 DE: kines vccnwecensWeaeenes Tippett 
Pe PD ceectchetnéeenncsevsenasl June 3-7 EEE kcéiccccccciscensenvedwen Grant 
PY MED cc Gacgutndsae eeceene wel June 12-16 BON vectvadvceeuerctuseveds Phillips 
Southern Cal.-Arizona ..........00008 June 15-21 PT errr Kennedy 
ord 
den CONFERENCES OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES : 
1am 
- a Central and Southern Europe Central Conference 
lair INE 45-9, e.4 bo: 016, 0d mln Gee 6.0.0.0.0-4: 0 bia ge ee WE iawn nw ae tee ewe ia ail eee Sigg 
vell MND Dice gaatete ew aliecaaaat etd Apr. 29-May 3 BOGEN. ociicceccdveciacciwcewum Sigg 
ord f CECE NOSES beeC eS eRe Re ed 5 2 WONG vcoccdcnaneccekawoosens 5 
rd | 
ord 
vl Frankfurt Area 
rell Northwestern Germany ...........4 Apr. 28-May 3 OMT sc cnncocecuscavuess Wunderlich 
len Northeastern Germany ............eee0. May 6-10 Ws eanvasdsecvntenmaecks Wunderlich 
am Central Germany (Eastern) ............May 19-24 ee: CUO. an 2s cecbcaecas Wunderlich 
on Southwestern Germany ..........eeeeeeee June 2-7 “Probably Tforzheim” ..... Wunderlich 
‘ke Meuthorn GHCMAAR ccccccsocsccacecccecd June 16-21 POROOE. . ccnccaccaccsicens Wunderlich 
on 
- Sentinge Area Latin America Central Conference 
on Central America Prov. ...ccccccscccese Feb. 19-24 Alahuela, Costa Rica ......... Sabanes 
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ADDED INSPIRATION | 


THIS EASTER 


A complete selection 

of distinctive styles 

and quality fabrics. 

All colors and shades. 

Send today for 
FREE catalogs: C-107 (Choir Robes 
and Accessories); J-107 (Children’s 
Robes) ; P-107 (Pulpit Robes) ; CF- 
107 (Confirmation Robes). 


RR Se ee 


eet 
Lia Bl oe CHICAGO 1, ILL Ne Lats ese 
cl em yy. ey CA Mee 


“ORDER ANY BOOK 


. you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from the House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 Detroit 1 © Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Please send me, postpaid, the books 

listed below: 


... = 
3. ee i _ 


Enclosed ( ) Charge 





( ) Payment 
ee 


Street 





City - ——a=t )» State 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St. N.W. 
Boston, 577 Boylston St. 

Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Nashville, 417 Church St. 
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| of membership vows, 


Families leaving the Methodist 
Church, Gilroy, Calif., for another 
town receive special pastoral care, 
The pastor calls on them, recognizing 
their contribution to the church and 
suggesting that they do the same for 
the church to which they are going. 
He locates the nearest church to their 
new home and writes the pastor. He 
then invites the family to participate 
in “a service of transfer and renewal 
” which thanks 
them, reminds them of their mem- 
bership vows, and assures them that 
they are leaving a local church but 
not leaving The Methodist Church. 


Pruning, weeding, and painting 
were done when 25 men from Uni- 
versity Methodist Temple, Seattle, 
Wash., came with picks, pruners, 
shovels, edgers, spades, wheelbarrows, 
and an auto-trailer. Women folk ex- 
cused them from “KP” duty on 
Saturday morning. 


A demonstration wedding serv- 
ice, planned by the Methodist Youth 
Fellowship and coached by the pas- 
tor, is part of the program at First 
Methodist Church, North Andover, 
Mass. The demonstration wedding 
has its formal dress, flowers, wedding 
invitations, and a reception in the 
parish hall, complete with wedding 
cake and caterers. The pastor inter- 
prets the wedding ritual. 
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Pastor and Parsonage 


For 


Preacher’ 


There is inspirational 


value in recreation. 


ITH A RINGING phone, a 

hungry child, a waiting de- 
livery man, and a women’s group 
coming—does a minister’s wife have 
time for hobbies? 

Only a bold mind would dare re- 
ceive the thought, but we dared. We 
guessed there would be a parsonage 
here and there in which the word 
“recreation” would not be greeted 
with, “Heaven’s to Betsey! How can 
I do all I have to do now?” And we 
were right. 

Mrs. Preacher, like Mrs. Anybody- 
else, is likely to reserve a corner of 
her mind for the rebuilding of her 
joie de vivre through a special in- 
terest. 

Probing for information, we dis- 
covered that having a hobby doesn’t 
mean that, as might be supposed, 
duty will be neglected. On the con- 
trary, a minister’s wife may find these 
interests valuable not just as a means 
of revitalizing her spirit, but also in 
expanding her relations to the com- 
munity, for enthusiasm is contagious. 

After giving us a lengthly list of 
enthusiasms one minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Suzanne Newton of Clarkton, N.C., 
added hastily, “Now, I know what 
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you're thinking—that I must not do 
any preacher’s-wifing at all. But 
strangely enough the larger the num- 
ber of outside interests, the better 
able I am to take on additional re- 
sponsibilities. My husband serves 
three churches. 

“T go to all the W.S.C.S. meetings, 
direct the choir at one church, at- 
tend church three times on Sundays 
and Sunday school twice, belong to 
the P.T.A., sponsor two extracurri- 
cular activities at school and, of 
course, take care of the house.” 

Mrs. Newton’s number-one hobby 
is teaching a French class at the local 
high school. “I consider it a hobby 
because of my own enjoyment of 
languages.” She also does additional 
reading in French and is beginning 
the study of German through records. 

A course in creative writing was 
recently added to Mrs. Newton’s list 
of interests, as well as continued 
study of the piano. “I know nothing 
about oil painting,” she confessed, 
“but it’s one of my husband’s hobbies, 
so I have been experimenting with 
his equipment. 

“Reading is my first love, and the 
study of French has opened a whole 
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Here’s what 
they’re saying... 











May I congratulate you on your 
wonderful and inspirational mas- 
terpiece, TOGETHER. Our family 
reads it consistently and it holds in- 
terest for us all, from our eight 
year old on up. 














Liberal, Kansas 
























TOGETHER gets better every 
month. You are to be highly com- 
mended for publishing a magazine 
that is instructive without being 
stuffy, highly entertaining without 
being cheaply sensational—a feat 
that takes a bit of doing in today’s 
fast-paced world. You are meeting 
a real need of today’s Methodist 


families everywhere. 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


I am in the U.S. Navy. Since my en- 
listment in the fall of ’56, I have 
been reading TOGETHER. I just 
love them and I save all of them 
now that my church in Miami has 
been sending me a subscription. I 
loan them out to the other service 


men on the ship. They all like it. 
New York, New York 





Our family, consisting of my hus- 
band and myself, a boy sixteen, 
girls fourteen and eleven, all enjoy 


TOGETHER very much. 
San Angelo, Texas 


I greatly appreciate the fine things 
you are doing in TOGETHER—the 
excellent contribution you are mak- 


ing to good Christian literature. 
Durham, North Carolina 


I have been reading TOGETHER 
for a year now. I think it is wonder- 
ful. It is a great help to me, espe- 
cially in teaching my senior class. 


West Paducah, Kentucky 






















740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, IIlinois 









exciting, new literary world to me.” 

With her husband Mrs. Newton 
also enjoys chess, bicycling, camping, 
golf, archery, and croquet. 

“T maintain,” she concluded, “that 
routine tasks get done much faster 
when you can look forward to start 
ing a new book or learning a new 
piano composition. 

“I’m not expert at any of these 
things,” she said, “but there is al- 
ways something to share with mem- 
bers of the congregation—hobbies are 
the basis of many friendships.” 

Mrs. Ralph Roland of Kansas City, 
Mo., makes her hobby a parsonage 


| aid. “I find myself clipping poems, 


prayers, illustrations, and short stories 
that have special interest for me. 


| The poems and prayers I paste into 


a notebook. They often come in 
handy at meetings or work into a 
Sunday school lesson or Woman's 
Society program.” 

Inspirational clippings and quotes 


she files in an “idea book,” which 


she finds she refers to constantly. 
Lest you feel a hobby must be ac- 
companied by a guilty conscience 
through time ill-spent, be assured it 
is a nationally accepted institution. 
The National Recreation Association 
has set the first Sunday in June as 
Recreation Sunday when preachers 
are asked in their sermons to discuss 
the challenge of our increasing lei- 
sure. Information on _ Recreation 
Month activities may be received 
through the Association at 8 West 
Eighth St., New York 11, N.Y. 
Too busy for a hobby? Time may 


| come when the prerequisite for a 


minister’s wife may be a good selec- 


| tion of hobbies. Who knows? 


—MarTHA 
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and the 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- 


simplification of the facts and the | 


decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions.—Ens. 


THE CASE: Application was 
made for a charter to the Conversion 
Center, Inc., under the provisions of 
the Nonprofit Corporation Law of 
Pennsylvania. This law provides that 
a corporation might be formed “for 
any purposes which are lawful and 
not injurious to the community.” 
The special purpose of the center 
was to convert Roman Catholics. The 
lower court refused to grant the 
charter. 

Decision: The higher court ordered 
that the charter be granted, holding 
that the purposes listed in the articles 
could not be declared unlawful or 
injurious to the public. It further 
said that the conclusion by the lower 
court that this group’s incorporation 
might create unrest was not a suf- 
ficient reason for refusing the charter. 
[APPLICATION FOR CHARTER OF THE 
Conversion CENTER, INc., Pa., 130 
A 2d. 107 (1957) ] 


THE CASE: The St. John’s Regu- 
lar Baptist Association, a religious 
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Lasting 


Beauty 


WITH 

BETTER LIGHTING 
FOR 

YOUR 

PLACE 

OF 

WORSHIP 


Send for latest catalog 
LIGHTHOUSE 
DIVISION, 

PRODUCTS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


2227 N. 31st Street 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


> | |) A) A) A <) | ID 


Looking for a new approach to 
America’s greatest social 
problem? 

Then read: 


WORLD AT MY FEET 


“Here is a work of skill which helps 
to decide whether men exist to be 
manipulated or matured. This book 
is an effective answer to the many 
perplexing problems in which alco- 
holic beverages have played havoc 
with all who have tried in vain to 
handle their liquor.” 


—Dr. C. R. Hooton 
General Secretary, The Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Washington, D.C. 


At your bookseller $3.00 


Greenwich Book Publishers 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


For an autographed copy order direct from 
the author: 

Thomas M. Robertson 

P.O. Box 12, Hughson, California 
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If you were born 
before 1900... . 


... let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy (for people up to age 80) 
so that you can help take care of 
final expenses without burdening 
your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 


AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 
No obligation. No one will call on 
you! 

Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old American 
Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L258M, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Your Standard of Excellence since 1912 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 


PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘‘Sunday’’ look for years. 


Write for catalog F-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St., New York 18, N. Y. 








| stance the court could then decide 


| corporation, purchased land which 






thereafter was partly occupied by a 
trustee of the corporation. After his 
death, his widow continued to oc. 
cupy and use the land and later at. 
tempted to sell. The purchaser sued, 

Decision: The court said that the 
occupancy and use of the land by the 
trustee could not start the running of 
limitations against the religious corpo- 
ration, but his possession inured to 
the benefit of the corporation. It was 
further held that his widow succeeded 
to the same possession as was held 
by him, and her holding would not 
be adverse until she repudiated the 
corporation’s title and asserted a 
hostile claim. [St. JoHNn’s REGULAR 
Baptist Ass’N, v. Lone. Tex., 211 


SW 2d. 607 (1948)] 






im en. dhe oom 


THE CASE: J. H. Cobb and his 
wife, Lena, executed a joint will leav- 
ing property to the survivor of the 
two and, upon the survivor’s death, 
to trustees of the Manchester, Tenn., 
Church of Christ and the Bedford, 
Tenn., Church of Christ. The will 


eS oe eee 


| provided that, if either church de- 
| parted from teachings of the New 


Testament as advocated by that faith, 
the property should be transferred to 
the nearest Church of Christ which 
rigidly adhered to these teachings. 
The will was contested, stating that 
it was too vague to be enforced. 
Decision: The will was held to be 
valid. The churches were considered 
to have such definite tenets that 
specific deviations could be brought 
to the court’s attention, in which in- 









the church to receive the funds. 
[BucHanan v. Wits, 195 Tenn. 18, 
255 S.W. 2d 8 (1953)] 
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Thinking of air conditioning the 
church for the summer? Consideration 
should be given to a new system espe- 
cially designed for churches which need 
air conditioning only for a few hours. 
It works like a storage battery to store 
refrigeration capacity to be used when 
demand is greatest. Usually results in 
lower initial investment in equipment, 
savings in operating costs. Descriptive 


booklet. 292 


Portable recreation—Ping-pong makes 
1 fine MYF fellowship tool. This ping- 
pong table is well-adapted to church 
not a space-taker. When un- 
used it folds for storage, or may be- 
come a conference table. Just wheel it 
where it’s needed. Regulation 9x5 feet 
playing surface, folds to 7'4x60x60 
inches. Sturdy steel frame, rubber-tired 
casters with steady center-leg supports 
to prevent creeping. 291 


use—it’s 














Waste collecting 
is a whiz for your 
custodian when he 


wheels this effi- 
cient waste truck. 
He needn't haul 


bags or cans. Unit 
has a four or six 
bushel bag of either 
plastic or denim (for wet or dry waste) 
suspended from a lightweight steel tube 
frame on casters. Bag has strap handles 
for easy lifting, and six two-way hooks 
to support both bag and cleaning 
utensils. Folds for storage. 294 





To get more information 
write “Its New,” 

The New Christian Advocate, 
740 N. Rush St., 

Chicago 11, Ill. All 

inquiries will be 

sent to manufacturers. 


Office under lock 
and key! It's a 
complete steel of- 
fice protected _be- 
hind lockable doors 
—a boon to the 
small church. Pro- 
vides an auxiliary 
office anywhere in 
a large church. 
This compact unit has a gliding, re- 
tractable desk, a dial safe, drawers for 
storage of letter files, index cards, and 
stationery or checks, compartments for 
books. Fits a small area—32x60x19. 
Variations available. 293 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 






had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


What Do We Say? 


HE STORY IS told of a Vermont 

woman who was asked what she 
thought about a particular matter and 
who replied that she never knew 
what she thought until she heard 
what she had to say. 

Many Christians are about the 
same when they are asked to explain 
or demonstrate the meaning of the 
Christian faith. Most of us deem it 
essential to be abreast of trade infor- 
mation about our jobs, and we study 
continuously the literature of our 
businesses, professions, and occupa- 
tions. If the Kingdom of God is 
really as important as Christians 
profess, we should find time for the 
daily study of the Scriptures and 
other literature of our faith. As we 
increase in knowledge and _ under- 
standing, we shall gain deep convic- 
tion. 


—SamvueL W. Witwer, Chicago attorney, 
in an address to laymen. 


The Religious Outlook 


MONG ALL my patients in the 
second half of life—that is to 

say, over 35—there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort was 
not that of finding a religious out- 
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look on life. It is safe to say that 
everyone of them fell ill because he 
had lost that which the living re 
ligions of every age have given to 
their followers, and none of them 
has been really healed who did not 
regain his religious outlook. 

—Carv Junc in Modern Man in Search of 

a Soul (Harcourt, Brace). 


More Disease Than Crime 
HEN QUEEN VICTORIA 


regarded the agrarian outrages 
in Ireland as crimes only fit for 
punishment, Gladstone saw how con- 
ditions affected the case, said that 
this type of crime was rather to be 
expected and was more like a disease, 
and announced that the government 
meant to remedy the sins by remedy- 
ing the conditions. 

In the long run the action of gov- 
ernment was taken against the land- 
lords, who had been quiet, rather 
than against the peasants who had 
resorted to violence. The landlords, | 
in other words, were more reprehen- 
sive for the position they were in, 
and the possessions they had, than 
the peasants were for resorting to 
violence. 

In fact, it has long been realized 
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that the world does not really be- 
come aware of the existence of op- 
pression until the oppressed have re- 
sorted to violence. 

The same is true in international 
affairs. Those who merely defend the 
status quo—merely hang on to the 
remnants of empire—may be more 
reprehensible from the positions they 
hold and the possessions they have 
than the victims who resort to 
violence. 

—HERBERT BUTTERFIELD, British scientist 
before the School of International Affairs. 


Faith-In-Faith 
NE CURRENT trend in Amer- 


ican Protestantism that seems 
likely to continue and have far-reach- 
ing implications for the future is the 
process of leveling out older distinc- 
tions and divisions which we have 
for so long taken for granted. For 
a very substantial number of our 
people neither denominational nor 
doctrinal differences, which  tradi- 
tionally have served to separate us, 
exert much influence today. There are 
others, and they too make up a sub- 
stantial group, who feel quite differ- 
ently about this leveling process, and 
we are fully aware of how the current 
American interest in religion in-gen- 
eral can result in a feeble lowest-com- 
mon-denominator type of faith. 
—Hvcu T. Kerr, What Divides Protestants 
Today, Reflection Books, Association Press. 


Political Contamination 
N UNFORTUNATE result of 


our general misinterpretation of 
the nature of democracy is a wide- 
spread rejection of political participa- 
tion. To become involved in politics 
is to become “contaminated.” In con- 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled * “high” for robes or vest- 
ments, “normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate upto 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
— They are mounted on wallat 
proper heights for each age 
BTOUP. Write for Bulletin CT-115N 
showing these and other 

modern steel wardrobe units. 


Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 


overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 











ADVERTISING ? 


For rates write to: 
The New Christian Advocate 


Advertising Department 
740 N. Rush e Chicago 11, Illinois 


‘ 


NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap—then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 





THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 
Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio, and 


Film Commission 


FACE OF THE SOUTH—This is 
one of the best and most useful films 
for presenting the life and problems 
of the southern sections of the United 
States. George Sinclair Mitchell, a 
native of Richmond, Va., and resi- 
dent of Atlanta, Ga., is executive di- 
rector of the Southern Regional 
Council and has had wide experience 
in government and university circles. 
The film presents Dr. Mitchell speak- 
ing to the audience about his home- 
land. He uses charts and other visual 
materials to give meaning to his talk 
which, though only an_ illustrated 
lecture, holds the viewer’s interest. 
The film is recommended to southern 
and northern audiences alike. 

It was produced by the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. De- 
partment of Social Education in co- 
operation with the Southern Regional 
Council, and is available from some 
denominational and educational film 
libraries. Rents vary. Write Broad- 


casting and Film Commission, 220 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


THE NEW AUDIO-VISUAL Re- 
source Guide is now off the press. 
It gives classified evaluations of more 
than 2,500 current church-related 
audio-visual materials. Order from 
the National Council of Churches, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. $10. 
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sequence, politics is left largely tw 
professionals unless and until some 
scandal or crisis seems to make gen. 
eral intervention necessary. 

We let the politicians run our 
schools, care for the aged and in. 
sane, fight our battles with neighbor. 
ing towns and juvenile delinquency, 
and make all the arrangements and 
compromises that the rest of us are 
too pure to endure. When they prove 
inept or abuse our trust, this simply 
confirms our earlier opinion of the 
game and the players, and we draw 
farther back into the shadow. 
—WittiaM Muent, Mixing Religion and 


Politics, Reflection Books, 
Press. 


Association 


Legitimate National Interest 


NDER the self-righteous leader- 
ship of this administration we 
have been acting as if neither the 
Soviet Union nor the Chinese Peo- 
ples’ Republic had any legitimate 
national interests—in fact, as if they 
really had little if any right to exist. 
We denounce the Peking govern- 
ment, which rules over one fourth of 
the world’s population, as “bad” and 
illegitimate because, among other 
things, it is, according to our State 
Department, “not Chinese.” We treat 
the Soviet government as if it, too, 
were illegitimate. 

It apparently never occurs to this 
administration that the Chinese have 
a legitimate interest in not having 
their offshore islands held by hostile 
forces, an interest just as legitimate 
as would be our interest in not per- 
mitting Communist forces to occupy 
Martha’s Vineyard, or Long Island. 
—James P. Warsurc, speaking to New 

England Annual Conference. 
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TRADITIONAL AND BIBLE READING 
Did the divided chancel, now in- 


creasingly popular in _ Protestant 
churches, come from the Roman 


Catholics? Is it true that the lectern 
was used for the reading of tradition 
and the pulpit for the reading of the 
aa. 
sible? 


In all Roman and Greek churches, 
and in many Protestant churches, the 
pulpit has never been located in the 
chancel which, by definition, is the 
part of the church near the altar, set 
apart from the rest of the church 
by the “cancelli,’ or screen. The cen- 
tral pulpit, therefore, was the devia- 
tion. In Eastern Orthodox churches 
the reading (or singing) from the lec- 
tern does not include the Divine 
Liturgy, but there is no differentia- 
tion anywhere on the basis of Bible 
and tradition.—Eps. 


METHODIST GODPARENTS 

Are Godparents required, or cus- 
tomary, in Methodist services of 
Baptism? 

There is no provision for God- 
parents in the Methodist order for 
Baptism. In the Methodist view, the 
sponsorship of the child must be 
shared by the parents, the church, and 
persons willing to accept responsi- 
bility in a special way.—Eps. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted for 
miscellaneous items of general interest to Ew 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE readers. No ents Wanted 
or Opportunity for Profit advertising. Rate 30c per word 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE WEEKS IN 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION (list). For use of ‘Box 
No. . . . NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add $1.30 
Address: NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago tI. 
CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


AND GENERAL 
L. Llewellyn, Holly 





RELIGIOUS 
available. Rev. I. 
Florida. 


Cheap. List 
Hill, 


BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, 
Dept. CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

FOR SALE 

ONE USED CONNSONATA church organ with 
chimes—$1,000.00. Write or call Rev. S. Duane 
Bruce, First Methodist Church, 30x 335, 
Perryton, Texas. Phone GEneral 5-7021. 

HELP WANTED 


SECRETARY, by established author-artist-clergy- 
layman retreat. Beautiful lake country. 
Minister’s daughter preferred. Box A-13, 
NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


POSITIONS WANTED _ ; 
QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED man desires 


position as director of stewardship cultivation 
and church finance on an area or conference 
basis. Best of references. Box A-12, NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
TOURS 
NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND and Mission Fields. 
Summer and Christmas tours by Bible Profs. 
Economy priced. Time Pmt’s. FREE illust. 
Folders. Bible Lands Seminars, Box 3-CA, 
Wilmore, Ky. 











Every $1 sends a 22 Ib. Food Crusade package 
to the world’s hungry thru CARE, New York 16 
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Humanist and His Bootstraps 


Eprror: One must smile at George 
Calingaert’s confident claim [Hu- 
manism, the Emerging Faith, No- 
vember, page 55] that humanism sup- 
plies a faith without contradiction, 
even to a small percentage of “in- 
tellectuals.” 

Facing a cosmos “indifferent to his 
fate,” the humanist is driven to a 
fatalism from which he pulls himself 
by his own bootstraps. “Raised by 
his own efforts to his present domi- 
nating position,” he is blinded by the 
fact that his intellectual “tower of 
Babel” offers no more insurance for 
survival than does a selfish, dogmatic 
religion. For the “understanding of 
human values and respect for indi- 
vidual man” cannot be analyzed, ap- 
praised, and inspired by scientific 
methods. The “Tower of Babel” of 
man’s confidence, as in humanism, 
leaves the “intellectuals” speaking 
varied tongues, and in as meaning- 
less confusion, as do the varied re- 
ligions. ... 

Etwyn C. Parin 

First Methodist Church 

Manistique, Mich. 


Epitor: To get mad with George 
Calingaert and his article on Human- 
ism, would be to express a hidden 
fear that he has something—and he 
has—a splendid exposition. 

But he does not deal 
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fundamental failures: Man cannot 
live as long as he wants to, and man 
does not completely live up to the 
best that he knows. These failures 
would continue to exist in an earthly 
utopia. 

Furthermore, the author seems to 
give the impression that brotherhood 
is implied by scientific knowledge. 
3ut having the scientific method does 
not imply that we will live like 
brothers. God’s fatherhood is the 
basis for man’s brotherhood. 

So, Professor Calingaert does not 
really account for all the springs of 
religion. .. . 

Leroy SMITH 

Methodist Church 

Eton, Ga 


The District Administrator 


Epiror: .Roy Agte’s article on 
Methodism’s key man | October, page 
49], prompts one further comment: 

Since the church is losing trained, 
dedicated Christian laymen because 
it does not have jobs to offer them as 
workers, why not use them in the 
administration that they are so well 
qualified for? 

A lay administrator in the local 
church would free the minister to be 
a prophet and a priest to his people. 

A lay administrator in the district 
would set the superintendent free for 
exceedingly vital tasks. For example, 
he could become a pastor to pastors. 
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We are losing manpower to busi- 
ness and industry, while we sit and 
cry, like a dog sitting on a burr, for 
more ministers. 

Aumer J. Ric 

Burns Memorial Methodist Church 

Aurora, Colo. 


Historical Error 


Epiror: My information is that 
Joseph Arch and Henry Broadhurst 
were never members of the British 
cabinet [Industrial Revolution in 
Wesley’s Day, November, page 33], 
but that John Burns was the first 
working man who attained cabinet 
rank. 

He joined the Campbell-Banner- 
man government in 1905 as president 
of the Local Government board, and 
held a cabinet position until he re- 
signed in 1914, through disagreement 
on going to war with Germany. John 
Morley resigned at the same time. 

By the way, the article’s too hard 
on Methodists for opposing Luddetes. 

Tuomas MILLER 

Retired Minister 

Paradise, Calif. 


Compulsory Unionism 


Epitor: If it is a principle that 
laboring people who benefit from or- 
ganized labor must be compelled to 
pay (and participate?) in the unions, 
surely it would follow that people 
who benefit from the organized 
church ought to be compelled to pay 
(and participate). 

The unions are using a crutch that 
is letting them down into the ditch 
of corruption and power politics. . . . 

Rat GINTHER 

Culbertson, Mont. 
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Concerning Ordination 


Epitor: As a layman, I am glad 
for Bishop Costen J. Harrell’s state- 
ment, The Philosophy of Our Juris- 
dictions, with its reference to time 
and place for consecreting bishops, 
[November, page 19], and I hope 
that a change in ordination procedures 
will bring this inspiring rite closer 
to the people. 

In fact, I suggest that we authorize 
the ordination of elders and deacons 
and the consecration of bishops and 
district superintendents “among the 
people with whom they are to serve,” 
each in the church of his choice and 
(for practical economy, but with 
ample ancient precedent) by the lay- 
ing on of hands of at least one Meth- 
odist bishop and two ordained elders. 

WituiaM H. CHEEsMAN 

Washington, D.C. 


Required Reading 


Epiror: Every student in my re- 
quired course at Candler School of 
Theology is introduced to the usage 
of the Pastoral Care section of THE 
New CuristTiAN ApvocaTeE, as a basic 
part of his assigned work... . 

O. Fioyp FEExy, Jr. 

Emory University 

Atlanta, Ga. 


The Minister's Wife 


Epiror: Through my column in 
The Exchange, of the Northwest 
Texas Conference, I have had pleas- 
ure in recommending “For ‘Mrs. 
Preacher’” I called attention to the 
October issue, in which Martha wrote 
on Micah 6:8, describing the role of 
the minister’s wife and answering the 
question as to “What is required of 
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her?” There was much food for 
thought in that answer. 
Mrs. Davis B. EpEns 
Methodist Church 


Rochester, Texas 


Consider the Word “Reverend” 


Epiror: What has happened to the 
word “reverend” that used to signify 
a certain status of acceptance or or- 
dination as a minister? Now “doctor” 
seems to get some sort of priority. 

Have ministers lost the values in 
the “reverend” and what it 
stands tor? Through false pride and a 
yearning for prestige, do ministers 
hanker after the title “doctor?” Are 
not such seminary degrees as B.D. 
and S.T.B. worth as much as hono- 
rary degrees? 

Recent events seem to be setting 
up a class distinction amongst us. 

F. F. ApaMs 

Calvary Methodist Church 

Long Lake, N.Y. 


word 


They Insisted on Aldersgate 


Epiror: When a fellow student at 
Candler and I organized a_ new 
church in Atlanta, the people wanted 
to call it “Smith-Dunnam” for us, 
but we insisted on the far more mean- 
ingful “Aldersgate.” From the his- 
toric occasion the church has chosen 
for its stationery the words of John 
Wesley, concerning his heart-warm- 
ing experience. 

The church now has a name that is 
all that is prompted by Albert C. 
Hoover’s article [What's in a Church 
Name? November, page 68]. 

Even R. Situ, Jr. 

Methodist Church 

Orleans, Ind. 
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For March 1959 


WHAT RESURRECTION MEANS TO ME 
by Madame Chiang Kai-shek 

The wife of the President of the 
Chinese Republic is the daughter of 
a Chinese Methodist missionary and 
a graduate cum laude of a USS. col- 
lege. It was her devotion to the faith 
that led her husband to become an 
equally ardent Christian. 

In a challenging personal testimony 
Madame Chiang writes: “The power 
and the glory of Easter is that when 
men had done their cruel worst in 
crucifying our Lord on the cross there 
was an unfathomable caliber in 
Christ which they could not reach— 
a caliber which defied the sting of 
death. He lives, and we shall live 
also.” 


CHRIST’S LAST DAYS ON EARTH 
Color Pictorial 


For 34 years people in Blooming- 
ton, Ill., have observed the Lenten 
season by re-enacting the story of 
Jesus. This American Passion Play 
has a cast of 250—three score of them 
Methodists. 

Director Louis L. Williams made 
special arrangements for ToGETHER’s 
photographer at last year’s presenta- 
tion so readers could see Blooming- 
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ton’s reverent interpretation of the 
world’s most triumphant story in liv- 
ing color. 

The accuracy of the play’s settings 
and costumes should make these pric- 
tures an invaluable guide to Sunday 
school and church school teachers, 
and to church drama groups. 


TO SURVIVE MAN MUST SERVE 
by Bruce Catton 

A distinguished American historian 
reminds us that confused and ter- 
rible as the upheaval in today’s world 
may be, today’s challenges are not 
merely chances for destruction—if we 
meet them properly, they are also 
chances for magnificent progress. 

Here is a message of hope from a 
man whose rich knowledge of history 
enables him to interpret the enduring 
continuity of the human story. It 
might serve as a springboard for 
lively group discussions by adults and 
young people alike on how Meth- 
odists can meet today’s challenges. 


THEY LIKE A CHUCKLE, TOO! 
Picture Feature 

A few years ago Methodist minister 
Charles A. Jackson, Jr., came upon 
Clare Barnes, Jr.’s book, Campus Zoo 
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(Doubleday, $1), with its hilarious 
captions for the animal pictures. 

Purely for fun, he wrote alternate 
captions of his own based on goings 
on at Annual Conferences. His fel- 
low pastors enjoyed them so much 
they were put on exhibit at a real 
Conference last year. 

Now some of the best of these rib- 
ticklers from a preacher’s tongue-in- 
cheek view of his own calling have 
been adapted for Tocretuer’s readers, 
also purely for fun. If anybody in 
your parish has doubts about whether 
preachers are human, he'll have them 
no longer after he sees this delight- 
ful “exposé.” 


BERMUDA, LAND OF LILIES 
Color Pictorial 

Three pages of pictures take readers 
on an Easter visit to Bermuda, where 
lilies bloom and the sun shines warm. 
“Stops” are made at the church 
standing where George Whitefield 
preached in the fields and at the 
monument in memory of Methodist 
John Stephenson, imprisoned for 
preaching to the slaves, who con- 
tinued to preach through the grating 
of his cell. 


A FAITH TO LIVE BY 
by Gerald Kennedy 


Readers showed so much interest 
in news reports about the statement 
on theology that was made by the 
Council of Bishops in 1958 that To- 
GETHER asked Bishop Kennedy for an 
article about it. 

He responded with this vividly 
personal account that traces his own 
Christian experience from funda- 
mentalism to liberalism, through 
neo-orthodoxy, and back to what he 
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has chosen to call “Wesleyanism,” 

“As Methodists, we believe that in 
Christ there is an answer to all our 
problems,” Bishop Kennedy sums it 
up. “If the shout of triumph goes out 
of our preaching, our witnessing, our 
living, then we have lost the way, 
This is the good conviction the Coun 
cil of Bishops voiced in its 1958 
message.” 

Here is a fitting culmination to the 
Week of Dedication ending February 
15 and a timely contribution to Mem. 
bership Training Classes held during 
Lent. 









WHAT’S AHEAD FOR RELIGION 
IN RUSSIA? 


Powwow 


This question, uppermost in the 
minds of all Christians, is answered 
with personal observations by three 
Methodists who visited Russia recent- 
ly—Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
who was interviewed on his talk with 
Nikita Khrushchev by columnist 
David Lawrence; Dr. T. Otto Nall, 
Editor of THe New Curistian Ap- 
vocaTE; and Charles C. Parlin, in- 
ternational lawyer. 


A NEW TEAM: MEDICINE 
AND FAITH 


by H. N. Ferguson 

During the next 25 years we are 
going to hear more and more about 
those resources of faith which effect 
healing, predicts this informative 
account of the movement to link 
medicine and faith. Already medical 
societies and ministerial associations 
are meeting together, Ferguson re- 
ports. Some are arranging half-day 
study and observation seminars in 
local hospitals. 
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Our Perennial Sit-Down Strike . . Ewart G. Watts 
Sermon Clinic 
Sermons the Listeners Preach . . . Edward L. Peet 


Don’t Be Hard on the Hard of Hearing 
Dorothy Perkins 


Official Boards and ‘Hot Potatoes’. Ray W. Ragsdale 
Build an Outdoor Bulletin Board . . John F. Clark 


Take Headaches Out of Church Finance 
Gilbert Schroerlucke 


It’s New 


Films for Churches 


Groups Can Help in Counseling . . Ralph B. Kelley 


Christian Funeral Customs . Daniel M. Schores, Jr. 


On the Record 
We Want to Know 


Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview (March) 








